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897 NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE YEAR #97 





FOR SCHOOL AND HOLIDAY USE 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


By JACQUES W. REpwaAY, F.R.G.S. §$.60. Based on new, 
fundamental, and thoroughly sound ideas of instruction. Marks 
a new era in the teaching and study of geography. Enthusiasti- 
cally indorsed by progressive educators. No other elementary 
geography has been so extensively introduced in so short a time. 


SCHOOL READING BY GRADES 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D., author of Harper’s Readers, &c. 
Nothing so satisfying in the way of school reading books has 
ever been published. They establish an ideal standard. Eight 
books, one for each year—First Year, $.25; Second Year, $.35 ; 
Third Year, $.45 ; 
$.50 ; Seventh Year, $.50; Eighth Year, $.50. For the convenience 
of ungraded schools the first seven books will also be bound in 
five volumes. 


“ The wees is to be congratulated on receiving from your press Baldwin's | 


‘School Reading by Grades.’ In mechanical execution, illustrations, gradation, 
and literary merit this series of readers was considered best adapted to the 
needs of our public schools. We have acopted Baldwin’s ‘School Reading by 
Grades’ for use in the public schools of Buffalo."—Henry P. Emerson, Supt. 
of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


By FREDERIC H. RIPLEY and THOMAS TAPPER. 
comprises: 
and Fourth Readers, each, $.35; Fifth Reader, $.50; Advanced | 
Reader, $1.00. Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each, $4 


Fourth Year, $.45; Fitth Year, $.45; Sixth Year, | 


| practice in writing continuous narrative. 
The course | 


Primer and First Reader, each, $.30; Second, Third, | 


|McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By JoHN BACH MCMAsTER, Professor of American History 
in the University of Pennsylvania. $1.00. A remarkable book. 
Treatment of the subject entirely new in a school history. Pro- 
gress of the people graphically exhibited in skilful, vivid com- 
parisons; masterly literary style; impartial statements ; signifi- 
cant, helpful pictures. 

“I predict for McMaster’s * the heartiest 
~Cnarces W. 


School History of the United States’ 
welcome from teachers that has ever greeted a school history.” 
Coxe, Sup:. of Schools, Albany, e 


PATTERSON’S AMERICAN WORD BOOK 

A sensible, straightforward, well graded, carefully arranged 
series of spelling lessons, co-ordinating spelling, language work, 
punctuation, etc. $.25 


MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
Latest addition to this author’s well-known successful series of 
mathematical text-books. §.35. 


“I would be glad to have every boy who comes to us have, before coming, 
a thorough drill in this excellent httle book.”—J, G. Estitt, The Hotchkiss 


| School, Lakeville, Conn. 


PEARSON’S GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION 
Expressed in idiomatic English, and giving opportunity for 
$.90. 
XENOPHON’S CYROPAEDIA 
Edited by C. W. GLEASON, of the Roxbury Latin School. 
An abridged edition of the Cyropaedia. $1.25. 


ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS: 
TALES AND FOLK LORE 
Stories for Children (Mrs. C. A. Lane) 
Fairy Stories and Fables (James Baldwin) 
Old Greek Stories (James Baldwin) - 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold (James Baldwin) 
Old Stories of the East (James Baldwin) 
Robinson Crusoe (Defoe) : - 
Arabian Nights (M. Clarke) - - 
HISTORY 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans(E. Eggleston) . 
Stories of Ameriean Life and Adventure (E. Eggleston) - 
Story of the Chosen Aa (H. A. Guerber) - 
Story of the Greeks (H. A. Guerber) - - 
Story of the Romans (H. A. Guerber) 
Story of Troy (M. Clarke) 
Story of Aeneas (M, Clarke) 
Story of Caesar (M. Clarke) 
SCIENCE 

Short Stories of our Shy Neighbors oe. A. B. Kelly) 
Plants and their Children (Mrs. W. S. Dana) 


JUVENILE BOOKS 
Crosby’s Little Book for Little Folks - . ; “f 
Hamilton’s English Kings in a Nutshell - - - 60 


GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader - . - .60 
Long’s Home Geography - - - - - - - -25 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 





Catalogues, Circulars,and Bulletin of New Books on request. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Fisher’s Brief History of the Nations 
Van Bergen’ s Story of Japan 

Hale’s Lights of Two Centuries - 
Shepherd’s Historical Readings 


LITERATURE AND MYTHOLOGY 


Matthews’s Introduction to American Literature 
Koopman’s Mastery of Books - 
McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary Collection 

Select American Classics 

Skinner’s Reading in Folk Lore 

Skinner’s Schoolmaster in Literature . 
Skinner’s Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire 
Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome . 
Guerber’s Myths of Northern Lands 

Guerber's Legends of the Middle Ages 
Holbrook’ s’Round the Year in Myth and Song 


STORIES OF THE STATES © 
Harris's (J C.) Stories of Georgia 
Howell’s (W. D.) Stories of Ohio 
Kinkead’s (E. S.) History of Kentucky 
Musick’s (J. R.) Stories of Missouri 
Stockton’s (Frank R.) Stories of New Jersey 
Thompson's (M.) Stories of Indiana : . — 
Walton and Brumbaugh’s Stories of Pennsylvania . .60 


Correspondence invited 


AMERICAN BOOK _COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


DALLAS PORTLAND, ORE. 


RIdSSSSSS555ss90ssG0GsssR0G59 
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SILICATE... 
BOOK SLATES 


Sb SE 


Improved Black Diamond Slating, 





Sanitary Blackboards, 
Lapilinum (Slated Cloth), 
Roll Blackboards, 
Kindergarten Boards, 














FOR LEAD 
PENCIL USE. 





Silicate Ivorine Sheets, 

Black Silicate Sheets, 22%557% 
Mosaic Slates and Tablets. 
Object Lesson Slate, ““20"Siire* 


TEN SLATE. 
Music Blackboards. 














HE SE 


Beware of Imitations. Send for Price Lists and Discounts, 


THE HOLLY MFG. CO., 


203 Front Street, 


| \ ppppppppppacaadaaddag 


WOOD 
WORKERS’ 
TOOLS. 


vs. 


— 


are more and more surprised every day at 


ppppppppppadacadadad | 
the inquiries from 


\ TE 
Manual Training teachers for our ‘Woop 


WorKERS Toots” to use as a text-book in their 
Prof. J. G. D. Mack, of the University of Wis- 
consin, has just written us: “I regard this book as hav- 
ing more solid information per page than any text 


we receive “ way-up” 


classes. 


book I have ever seen.” These things teach us that 
no reader of THE ScHOOL JouRNAL can afford to be 
without it if he wishes to keep up with the procession. 

400 pages, 1800 illustrations, 
Wood Working Tools. 
the lowest. 
ing operations. 


and best 
Prices, quality considered, 
and Tables for all sorts of build- 


newest 


Rules 


Our * 
that our 
| Workers. 


lany 


Book oF Toots” is all for Metal Workers 
“Wood Workers’ Tools” Wood 
We send either catalogue, postpaid, 
address upon receipt of 25 cents. 


is for 


to 


THE CHAS. A. STRELINGER CO., 
NEW YORK. | 


(Box J), DETROIT, MICH. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S 


auPUBLICATIONS SUITABLE FOR.... 
Presents and School Prizes: 


TECHNIQUE AND EXPRESSION IN PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. By FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Cloth - $2.00 


BEETHOVEN AND HIS NINE SYMPHONIES. 
By Sir GEO. GROVE. Cloth 

SONATAS.—Beethoven. Red cloth. 

SONATAS.—Mozart. Red cloth - 

LIEDER OHNE WORTE--Mendelssohn Red cloth 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC. Dkr. E. 
Cloth 


NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. 
Illustrated. Cloth - 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Beautifully illustrated, Cloth 

ALBUMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Cloth. Each, - 

SOUVENIR SONG BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


used at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893.) 


SIX EASY PIECES FOR THE VIOLIN. 


H. HERKIMER. _IIlustrated 


$2.40 


HASLICK, 


J. W. ELviorr. 


Seventeen vols. 
(As 


By 
$2.40 


Of all Music Dealers and the Publishers, 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 


23 East nat Street, New York. 


BANCROFT'S 
SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


By JESSIE H. BANCROFT, 
Director of Physical Training, Brooklyn Public Schools 
(Now READY.) 
EIGHTH SCHOOL YEAR.—This manual of free-hand 
exercises covers eight grades for work for the eight years of the 
elementary school course. The work of each grade is arranged 


in a series of lessons. The exercises are given in response to 
the commands of the teacher. These commands are given in 


|fullin each lesson, 


250 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The exercises are illustrated by 
this large number of photographs 
of the various positions. ‘The 
exercises are selected mainly for 
their usefulness in correcting 
posture, 


Practical for the Class Teacher. 


The clear directions, the many 
illustrations, the running accom- 
paniment of explanatory notes 
and illustrations, make it the 
most valuable book on this sub- 
ject for the teacher. Superin- 
tendents, principals. and teachers 
intending to introd uce Physic om 
Training should see 
Price, $1.50. 
introduction. A sample copy t 
any teacher for examination 
$1.32, postpaid 


E. L KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


terms I 


opeci ial 
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NEW BOOKS — Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
NEW MRTHODS | toite tenctssr se, Lotto 238.06 at pores ot school erture, 


Most Attractive Books of the Year. | Nathaniel Hawthorn, James Russell Lowell, 
GEOGRAPHIC +L SERIES, PRiMARY | John Greenleaf Whittier, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
AROUND THE WORLD. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


New Sociological Reader on Eskimos, 


sndings. Ae, Dac, Chinese, Japan-| THE RIVERSIDE LIERATURE SERIES Offers the choicest writings of 
- we ‘ae Og ag mages these eminent American authors in the most attractive form, w.th the most 


Gertrude Edmund, Piin. Training | thorough editonal equipment, at the lowest prices, and under direct 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. School, Lowell, Mass. “A Seed Jong | business arrangement, with the authors’ heirs. 


STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. An Epoch book in Mathematics. UNAUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 


By Geo E. Atwoop. Inductive method. Expert teachers in mathematics tei ; i i. 
proscunce & ihe best echoo! algebra ia priet Jatee. price, on conte. All editions of these authors which do not have the imprint or authori 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY HYGIENE ANATOSIY zation of Hougnton, M.fflin & Co. are wsued without the consent, aud 
By R, B. Smitn, M.D., and E. C. Wuas, Supt. of Schools, Stamford, | “o"frary to the wishes, of the children and heirs of these great writers, 
Conn. Accurate, clear, comprehensive A model book. Intro, price, 75 cts. | and without compensation to them, 

SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. inal | 
arrangement. Simple method. Intro. price socents. Jos. G. *.. = | EDITIONS BOTH UNAUTHORIZED AND INCOMPLETE 


Perms ics, Ul State Normal University : “It is by far the mostcomplete and | AND) BEARING ERRONEOUS AND MISLEADING TITLES. 


MORSE SPELLER. best in print. By Samus. T. Dutton, Supt. of In addition to unauthorized editions of Longfellow’s Evangeline ; 
Schools, Brookline, Mass. Correlation system. Suited for eight grades. | Whittier’s Songs of Labor; Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal; Emerson's 


Intro. price 25 cts. Dr. C. H. Levermore, Pres. Adelphi College, Brooklyn, : : ° , ’ P 
N. ¥.: “1 think thisbook hasa more sensible plan than that et any other American Scholar ; and Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair ; there are also 


spelling book, I know.” jo the market unauthorized and incomplete editions ot Hawthorne's T wice- 
BURTON’S HISTORICAL READER. The Story of the Indians of | Told Tales; Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book ; and Hawthorne's Snow-Image, 

— apes. | Authentic ww ys Full «| eee of | and other Twice-Iold Tales. 

olonial days. Int. price, 50 cts. . S. Draper, President of the Universit . . . 

ot Dlinois : We isa tasciastiog contribution to New England literature.” ¥| Mr. Hawthorne gave the title 7wice-Told Tales to a collection of 39 o/ 
FORD’S NATURE’ BYWAYS. Natural Science, for Primary Ars stories, which make in No. 82 of the Riverside Literature Se'ies a book 

Pupils. Beautifully sllustfated. Intro. price, 30 cents. Prof. Chas. B. Scott, | of 538 pages; he gave the title 4 Wonder-Book to 6 of his Mythological 

Le + ee N. Y.: “It is very attractive, helpful and | cy... which make in Nos. 17 and 18 of the Riverside Literature Series a 
THOMPSON’S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 4 Pioneer book of book of 196 pages ; and the title Snow-/mage, and Other Twice-Told Tales 

High Art ia Primary Reading. Intro. price, 30 cts. K.G. Ward, Asst. Supt. | 40 @ collection of 17 stories, which make in the Little Classic edition a book 

of Instruction, Brooklyn, NE, Public Schools: “ A most exquisite book in | of 256 pages. 

every respect.” ‘ . a . 
DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. tmro ——— All books issued or listed under these titles, but containing fewer stories 

Bright, Supt. Schoo.s, Cook Co., Ill.: “I believe you have handled the subject ‘han indicated above, are incomplete, improperly d, and misleading. 


of phonics better than anybody else in cold print.” | CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC 
NEW NTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. intro. price, 30 cts. | The best, most complete, and only authorized editions of these master- 

per block of so Outline Maps. Richard E. Dodge, Teachers ll New ° . ; P 4 y . 

York City: ‘‘ Tney are cheap, clear and convenient, and are far beter than | pieces of American literature bear our imprint on the title page. 

any other outline maps, raised or plain, thus far examined.” 


'THE MORSE COMPANY, 96 Fifth Ave. N. Y., SOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COFPANY, 


*| CHICAGO OFFICE, BOSTON OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE. 
CHICAGO: Fisher Building. BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street. | 378-388 Wabash Avenue 4 Park Street. 11 E. 17th Street, 














Premises and Conclusions 


HH 


a sharp axe cuts better; 

a sharp knife carves neater ; 

a boat with fine lines sails swifter ; 

well lubricated axles drive easier ; 

good paper and beautiful type invite the reader; 

the great poets invariably charm and _ instruct; 

the sovereigns of literature are immortal ; 

dainty table linen and cut glass are a perennial delight ; 


So tastily made, good lead pencils add to the refinement of one’s 
daily routine xz The best in lead pencils are so cheap Don’t 
waste time on the common ones. 


He 


If you are not femiliar with the DIXON AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCIL, 
mention ‘‘ The :N. Y., School Journal’’ an send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. 
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TOOLS AND BENCHES. 


These are the Genuine S. J. ADDIS’ London 
Make and are the Finest Tools Made. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER 


WE ALSO HAVE WALL 
FULLY SELECTED 
WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


SPECIAL 


For Christmas 


HH 


WOOD CARVER’S COMPLETE OUTFIT IN FANCY WOOD CASE. . 
TOOL 


CABINETS WITH A CARE- 


ASSORTMENT OF FIRST-CLASS TOOLS. 


FOR ALL MANUAL 


DISCOUNT 


TRAINING 
TO SCHOOLS. 


HH 


& CO., 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 



















THe “COMBINATION? EE 


Blackboard Eraséi-Cleaner and Peneit-sfarpener 


Gleans Erasers 5 Times Quicker and Better than Old Way 
SAME MACHINE DOES BOTH JOBS 


50 feet of Sand Paper. Tear off Show this to your Janitor 
Outside Layer when it is worn out +H oe 


E LARGE STRONG 
MACHINE 













gets no dust 
bi " complete, $5.00 j¢5 = M/S7 oem 
The Eraser-Cleaner.....-. 3.50 
The Pencil-Sharpener..... 3 50 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
TO NEAREST ADORESS 


> The Lord Mig. Go. 


125 Water St., New Haven, Conn, 
Arranged as Pencil-Sharpener 103 Brockton Ave., Riverside, Cal. 


Any Pencil, Any Bevel 45-47 Jackson St., Chicago. Ill. 





2691 
oe‘urr wg 





Arranged as Eraser-Cleaner 




















FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL 0, Boston, Chicago. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY APPARATUS. 





Catalogues sent on application, 


15 Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass 


Correspondence solicited. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., CHICAGO. 


149-15t East Huron Street. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of 
Modern Science Apparatus. 


| Systematic Collections 





Pioneers in our business in the 
Western country 26 years 


Sy eg re URN 
one Pa \m ~ 
| (2rrn {ea rh i ry yy, Ooty 


Sets, comptete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
| and upwards; or Single Tools, any shape. 

|| Send < come for cata ~-™ | 
HEADQUARTERS FO YD 


re) 
| CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 Eliot St., Boston | 













| Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals. 


At less than one-half the usua! price, 40 Minerals er 

| 40 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate fragments) fer 

$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $350 Each collee 

tion In strong cloth covered case, with separate tray 

for each specimen, and acco mpanted with Text-book 

of 60 pages Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF 
MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ET 


Eowm. E. Howett, 
612 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D C. 
When writing mention Tae ScHoor JourNaL. 


ZIEGLER ELECTRIC COPIPANY, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Physical 
Apparatus 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


X-RAY coils and static machines. The 
“Monell” tube specially for static ma- 
chines is exceptionally fine. Other first 
class tubes for use with coils. 


| —SPECIAL WORK EXECUTED,— 


CORRE ;PONDENCE INVITED. 
Established 1882. Incorporated 1894 


We make a specialty of X-Ray Apparatus 





ESTABLISHED 1865], 


a & AMEND, 


205-211 Third pvt 
NEW YORK. 


Every thing | necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
ings. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 








“Art in the 


School-Room,” 


An illustrated list of high class repro- 
ductions suitable for school decoration, 
selected from our general catalogue, will 
be ready early in October. 

Mailed to any address upon 
10 cents in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
Fine Art Publishers, 14 E. 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 


ELECTRIC AL Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties 


recel} t of 





low prices, 100 page cat. FREE 
M. E. 8. CO., $2 Cortlandt St.,N. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION |7eacHeRS’ AGENCY 











€STABLISHED IN i884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, | [stroduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. = = CHICACO. = = ernesses, for every department of f Instruction; recom - 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 
Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burra.o, N, Y. American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 





33 Unter Seuare, New York 


‘THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. # |—>eacuER’s AGENCY 





ng egy O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address | 
Ashburton ta Boston, Mass. = Wabash Ave Chioago, i. 100 Ketth & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas Oty, Mc OF RELIABLE 
eal pews aoe, FF Fee aa AY Fos Goto’ St, West Toronto, Cam. TH aa Bld’ » Foneee ‘Angeles, Cal | American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
TEACHERS WANTED © cs 
} E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New Yorx Crrv, 





Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies ax members. Must have more members. Several 
plans; two plans give free registration ; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, contain- 4 
ng plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Seuthern J Teachers’ Bur } Rew EV. Dr. O. M. SuTTon, A.M. »{ Sutton ' Teachers’ Burea Oldest and best known in U, S, 
W. cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. President and Manager. { Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. Established 185s. 


Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. | 3 EAST 14TH STREET, N., Y, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY) Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency 


Has filled vacancies in 17 States, Operates 
| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. in every State. Send for circulars, 


Telephone, Beston 775-2. H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop.. 
P. O. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COLLECTIONS FOR w if " 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 75c. to $100.00. Crystals. Biow- | Ov™. — anted for good 0si- 
pipe material. Books and other Supplies. Handsome specimens tions inall parts of U.S. 
and small collections suita>le for inexpensive gifts. Illus Cata- Facilities in Middle and 


logues Free. ‘Co ales tions,’’ postage, 2c.; “* Gems and Cabi- } eee xs 


Spec yn ic. A 'C c, A St., Phita ed, Charges half usual rates. We recommen 
-_ ny oe a in owen aeaw SOs ‘ Parks, Mgr. Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, Denver,Colo. 


J.W. : 
AND SCHOOL \ scrermernorn co. Correspondence Instruction.¥ 
SUPPLIES. East 147TH STREET, The University of Chicago offers non-resident 
New YORE. courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For particu- 


Send for Cataloguc. lars address THe UNiverstry oF Cuicaco (Division C) 


The Correspondence-Study Depariment, Chicago, Il. 


FREE TO TEACHERS! STUDY {ibtiNots 


OUR ZOOLOGY CATALOGUE ~2oanie ee thandved and thoosanie Medical College 
N. L. WILSON, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 























—the Chicago Summer School 

Medicine’: of Medicine. A regular Med- 
ical College, holding sessions 

T E BEST BOOK from March to September. 
by Four years’ graded course 





. ‘ F ‘ 4 Twenty Professors. Excellent 

of children’s stories inthe market. That’s what many people have called durin clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
- atories. Abundant dissecting 

material, Living costs one- 

$6 9 99 third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 

| t e allowing study all Summer 

| Co-educational. Recognized 

By EMILIE POULSSON. by the Illinois State Board of 


| Health. Apply to 


A new edition just out. Fifthteenth thousand. There is no better story book for | S W.F. Waugh, A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Mothers. Just the thing for a ummer. or H. H. Brown, M. D., Sec’y, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. ———— 
.. The Lehigh University.. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., - — Springfield, Mass. 0 ee ee 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D,, - Presipent 


Classical, Literary, and Bagineering Coumpa, 
rchitecture, so 


$2.50 Fountain Pen to Teachers for $I es ae degree 








in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


















TINCOLN F OUNTAIN PEN 








An enthusiastic purchaser of 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction, Always Ready | 
Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular $2.50 THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 
Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with filler, for $1.00, Your money back— Vy want it. | 
A ~~ writes: ‘‘To the student, if rightly used, it is 
Agents’ LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 3, 108 Fulton St., N. Y.| writes: “To the, student, 
ta 8% OZS. AT $20—8170, 
er te bs meg a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOUNAL when commuNi-| price, Postpaid, 81,00, Memory Booklet Free, 
cating with advertisers. 
. | MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202, New York City. 


VERTICAL OR THE SLANT? 


Whichever plan is approved in your school we have pens exactly adapted for either style. The At for 
shading is unexcelled and the Vertical Writer 556 or §70 is precisely suited for the new method. We have 
one hundred and fifty other styles. Ask your stationer for ESTERBROOK’S PENS, or make your requisitions 
for them. 


‘Works CAMDEN, ¥. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 











No. 570 Medium Points. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 





Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 
Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Use JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
SE —SiaaD 


VERTICULAR. VERTIGRAPH. 


basin“ VERTICAL WRITING. 


These pens have been eS y designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived careful study of required conditions. 
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The Outside Influence. 


A teacher who had spent twenty-three years in 
teaching in the city of New York, lately said, ‘* 1 wish 
I had a school in the country so I could carry out my 
ideas of what should be done, besides, there I should 
be free from the terrible outside influence that is eat- 
ing the very life out of our schools.” This represents 
probably the thought of many teachers in our large 
cities, especially in New York and Chicago. No 
matter how palatial the building, how scholarly the 
teacher, how well planned the course of study, the 
best efforts of the board of education and of the teach- 
ers are nullified by influences the pupils meet in the 
streets, among their companions, in their homes, and 
coming from the newspapers. 

There must be an admission that this influence is 
detrimental ; there must be places to meet it. Goon 
the ferry boat that starts for Brooklyn, and you not- 
ice that the pilot steers not for the spot where he is 
to land, but for up stream, because there is an unseen 
current that grasps the boat as by giant hands to force 
it down stream. The pupil leaves the school-room in- 
terested, let us suppose, in the landing of the Pilgrims 
from the Mayflower. The teacher has portrayed the 
time and the people, the religious sentiment, the un- 
friendliness at home, the awful storms on the wintry 
ocean, the solitudes of the icy shores where they land. 
and the imagination of the pupil is touched. He re- 
solves he will live and act with such motives. No 
sooner does he reach the street than he is asked “ Are 
you going to the theater to-night?” Then follows a 
description of what was seen last night and the Pil- 
grim Fathers are wholly forgotten. But this is but 
one influence and possibly the least harmful. The 
great injury the theater does is that it banishes the 
thought the teacher impresses. Men go tothetheater 
to get rid of troublesome thought ; if children go the 
thoughts that came up in school are quickly erased 
and new ones take their place. Besides, often the 
thought that is aroused in the theater is a low one, 
and antagonistic to the finer ethics. 

There has lately sprung up in most of the cities, a 
kind of journalism that is as antagonistic to the work 
of theteacher as if that was really the object of its ex- 
istence. Its real aim is to pique curiosity and secure 


perusal ; for thus money is obtained. These journals 





are published cheaply and find their way into the 
hands of the parents of a large number of the children 
and thus into the hands of the children themselves, 
The effect of this literature is to render its readers 
thirsty for more of the same kind. While in a Cal- 
ifornia village in the foot hills of the Santa Cruz 
mountains where large wineries were established, it 
was found that the workmen assembled in a saloon 
where “ forty rod whiskey” was dispensed (so called 
because popularly believed to be able to kill at a dis- 
The proprietor of the saloon, 
when asked why these men drank this instead of the 
mild wine that was made there in such abundance, 
said: “They have got accustomed to the fire in the 
So it is of 


tance of forty rods). 


whiskey and won’t have anything else.” 
considerable of the journalism that abounds in our 
cities. We may as well admit that is a foe to educa- 
tion and not beat about the bush in the matter. 

The life of the city is a terrific strain on those who 
come under its influence; it is too much for many 
This life is reflected in the 
journals alluded to ; that is what the proprietors pride 
themselves on. Men and women are unhappy enough 
in knowing their own evils, but to have an avalanche 
of the evils of others poured on them proves too 
much; they become demoralized, unbalanced, and 
desperate and join in the mad whirl, reckless of con 


adults, as we daily see. 


sequences. 

The teacher feels that all this is launched on the 
tender minds of his pupils. A teacher of a primary 
school tells of a little boy in the first class who came 
in the morning and said to a group of his fellows ; 
“Jim got sixty days ;” this “Jim” was the speaker's 
brother who had been arrested for stealing. In this 
case the fact could not well be kept out of the little 
fellow’s mind, but the newspaper now makes the dis- 
semination of such facts its chief business. To this 
evil no remedy is proposed, except the teacher's at- 
tempt, in the school-room and out, to raise a distaste 
for such literature. 


ta 
Football Barbarism. 


Gov. Jones, of Arkansas, in a letter to Pres. Buchan- 
an, of the state university at Fayetteville, says: 

“I think the game of football as now played is a brutal 
sport,fraught with much danger to those playing, and 
altogether out of harmony with a proper educational 
system. In fact, it has been so notoriously so that bills 
have been introduced in the legislatures of several of 
the states, and passed by at least one of them, to make 
it unlawful. In my opinion, the higher civilization 
which we profess is entirely inconsistent with the toler- 
ation of such a game. I deem it my duty to call your 
attention to this matter, and respectfully suggest that 
you put a stop altogether to the playing of this game 
by the students of the university.” 








The American Problem. 
By Homer H. Seerley. 


As we teachers of America take up our labors edu- 
cationally, we are to some extent a center of the storms 
and to a positive extent a center of the antipathies 
shown by American life. We are individualistic in 
most respects. We have our own theories, our own 
particular policies, our own general notions of govern- 
ment, of reform, of progress, and of development. The 
condition of other nations generally is of benefit to us, 
but the educational condition of other nations is of 
slight use to us, for the reason that we are attempting 
to solve the problems of civilization, and its relations to 
humanity in a far different way than has been done by 
any other nation in the world. America furnishes 
problems in which all educators are interested, and 
in the solution of which all of us can be prime factors 
if we will. It is no use to say that all things are well, 
or that all things are ill. It is for us, as interpreters of 
educational instrumentalities, to set out, as far as possi- 
ble, the magnitude of the influences with which we are 
associated, and put these influences into our schools, 
into our daily life, and into our social and religious be- 
ing, so that civilization may be conserved, and the ben- 
efit of the public welfare be regarded. 














President H. H Seerley, State Normal, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

Washington Gladden, in treating of juvenile anarch- 
ism, says: “I should say that the later product of civ- 
ilization is distinctly less amenable to law and order, to 
wise and just control, than the earlier specimen.” That 
is to say, American youth and American manhood and 
womanhood are to-day not up to the standard of excel- 
lence common thirty to fifty years ago in obedience to 
and respect for law and authority, and in just control 
of human life. He also says, regarding jevenile re- 
spect for authority: ‘That there has been a retro- 
grade movement in this respect few will deny. The boy 
of fifty years ago venerated authority; the boy of to-day 
venerates nothing, unless it be his athletic heroes.” He 
quotes also from another competent authority in refer- 
ence to juvenile training in the home, as follows: “ Un- 
less there is authority and respect for authority in the 
homes of the people, there can be neither order nor 
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peace in the nation;”—a very serious criticism, if it be 
true, upon American home life and American individual 
development. 

In contrast to these three pessimistic comments upon 
American tendencies and dangers, Miss Frances Wil- 
lard, who has certainly had large opportunity to know 
concerning what she says, and whose observation has 
been careful in its scrutiny, remarks that, “ The man- 
hood of America is the noblest and the most masterful 
on earth, because it has most mastery of itself.” Nei- 
ther one of these views may be absolutely correct, but 
they will serve as a sentiment from which to begin our 
thought, on which to base our consideration of what 
Americans are, what American life promises, and what 
American life indicates. These are echoes of opinion, 
and they indicate conclusions that are being drawn con- 
cerning education and the humanizing influences used 
to foster and develop the best tendencies in modern 
civilization. 

The problem of universal education was not born 
across the sea, and transferred to America; it developed 
on this soil, it was born and bred in the hearts of this 
people. It came from a united feeling that something 
must be done to develop our mental and spiritual re- 
sources, to secure that high character and high concep- 
tion of life necessary to protect our institutions as a 
people. The demand upon you and upon me as edu- 
cators to-day, and upon every one connected with the 
work of civilization, is not that everything be made 
conformable to a type, but that everything be made 
suitable to the conditions in which we live. It is not 
enough that we are doing what we can to maintain the 
condition of affairs that seems to exist. The boys and 
girls in the schools to-day are not properly educated, 
according to the American view, if they are simply 
equal to their fathers and mothers; they must be better, 
more skilful, stronger, more successful; and the next 
generation, according to American idea, must be better 
still; hence the demand is for more efficient genera- 
tions of thinkers and workers, and so the American 
problem goes. 

The American ideas of liberty, nobility,and character 
gives a great chance to the public school teacher. The 
ideas that we instill in reference to these things have 
never been taught before in any school, and it remains 
for us to take into consideration the importance of the 
manner, the method, and the prospect. The American 
teacher has a field of labor, and has a claim of service 
him that no other nation ever ¥ laid 
upon its public officers. The German 
takes the German child from a German home, with 
German surroundings and German influences, and is 
understood to succeed if he turns out a typical German 
citizen. The French teacher has an equivalent work 
to do with the French child; the English teacher has 
a similar work to do with the English child; but when 
it comes to the American teacher, he is obliged to take 
children from every nation, with all sorts of notions of 
liberty, and of the rights of man, with all kinds of home 
influences, and, through the instrumentality of the pub- 
lic school, turn out lads and lasses who are typical 
Americans, enthusiastic in the conception of what it is 
to live in this nation, and at this time, full of the hope 
and promise born in this zone of greatness and gran- 


laid upon 


teacher 
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deur. More is expected of us than we can accomplish, 
and when we have done the best we can to meet the 
need of our civilization, we hardly deserve the censure 
and the criticism that are so generally noticed in the 
public press, heard from the public platform, or given 
in the social circle. ° 

The province of the American teacher is a mighty 
one, yet he is but one small factor in the support of the 
condition necessary to establish a full and complete civ- 
ilization. The home, the church, the social organiza- 
tion, and the government are all factors in this work. 
America has its special characteristics. Power, place, 
personality are specifically different here from other 
nations. Products of American life in this respect are 
unequaled; never was such power wielded, never was 
But, with all 
this, there is no class that is able to perpetuate itself 
upon this soil, and from generation to generation say, 
“We are the people.” These things for which we are 
striving — place that 
human agency can accomplish or human thought de- 
sire.. 

These being not transmissible, the beginning occurs 
every generation. 


such chance of personality provided. 
and 


personality — involve all 


Every institution, every organiza- 


tion centers about some personality, constitutes 
some power, demands some place, but, with 
a new person in the center, there is re-arrange4 
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ment of conditions, and the place that was is never 
filled again. Any one who has ever taken charge of 
an institution has known that its work began to change 
from the very day that he assumed control, and also 
that every one found it necessary to adjust himself to 
the 
things on as they had been under the old administra- 


new conditions rather than to attempt to carry 
tion. 

As a consequence of these things, the problem of 
American civilization, as well as its promises, are re- 
markable. The boy that sits to-day in his school-room, 
and the girl that sits near him at her desk, can have no 
real conception of their province in life, and that is yet 
probably to be opened to accommodate their capaci- 
ties, their influences, and their possibilities of service. 
When the public school makes men masters of them- 
selves, it makes them influential and powerful, and 
strong in character, in purpose, and in hope, and it does 
a work that promises development in the present and 
wonderful chances in the future. The teacher that sets 
a boy on the right road of life, or that inspires in a girl 
right views of womanhood has done a service for civili- 
zation that will bear fruit in time to come. 

One other point worthy of our notice is, that Ameri- 
can people are all radicals. We differ only in degree 
We always want change, im- 
No such word as satisfac- 


as regards radicalism. 
provement, development. 
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tory can be applied to our civilization. When the con- 
structive tendency does not prevail sufficiently, the de- 
structive tendency is submitted. Anything is bettter 
than stagnation. We hail change if it does not mean 
progress at all, but simply change. Hence, the schools 
are made an experiment station for all sorts of notions. 
The Americans are not only the greatest inventors in 
industrial enterprises that the world has ever seen, but 
they are likewise great inventors in educational enter- 
prises. Public sentiment demands better schools, more 
practical results, more efficient teaching, more econom- 
ical organization. ‘The teacher is an artisan, not an ar- 
chitect, and is, therefore, not responsible for much of 
this condition. He tries to do what the people want, 
and thinks he has done his whole duty when he suc- 
ceeds in accomplishing this with reasonable effort, and 
in brief time. Everything that can be put into the 
course of study, whether suggested by theorist or phi- 
losopher, business man, or financier, is thought to have 
its proper place in the school curriculum, and the 
schools suffer largely from the results that come as a 
consequence of public demand. 

The schools have fulfilled their debt to society when 
they have taught a child what civilization knows, can 
do and thinks it can do. It is certainly not the prov- 
ince of the schools to be centers of reform, or agents 
in the re-organization of society. It is time for the 
teacher to protest and to demand that home, church, 
society, and government assume their share of the re- 
sponsibility for the coming generation. There is need, 
therefore, of an educational Moses, in these later days, 
to lead the people and the schools out of the wilderness 
of ideas and methods into the land of promise. School 
methods and school organization are too transitory. 
They are like fashions that come and go with the sea- 
sons. The latest is presumed to be the best. It does 
seem that after a while some of our methods ought to 
be scientific enough to abide, and thus save the 
strength of teacher and taught. We are too long in 
the wilderness of theory and experiment, following im- 
prudently any ignis fatuus appearing on our horizon 
Some things ought to be settled; some ideas ought to 
be true; some theories ought to be practical and con- 
clusive. It is certainly not the province of the teacher 
or the school to put a new face upon civilization when- 
ever public opinion orders it. It is right to assume that 
when the schools have taught the mysteries of man- 
kind as now known, when they have opened the book 
of nature and of life, and instructed the children how 
to read them, they have filled completely their prov- 
ince, and have done the work that properly belongs to 
them. 

It will never do to forget that our schools are not a 
state system, nor a church system, but a people’s sys- 
tem. It is well to remember the people in all public 
school movements, because our educational work must 
stand or fall according to public sentiment. The 
greatest work that the educator has to do is not to 
teach the children, it is to teach the public at large. 
The motto of Froebel, “ Come, let us live with the chil- 
dren,” is not fully American in its sentiment or its con- 
clusion; it should read, “ Come, let us live with the peo- 
ple, and become servants of theirs in teaching and 
training their children.”” Improvemént of the schools 
in any respect means improvement in spirit among the 
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people, in the board of directors, in the corps of teach- 
ers, and in the pupils who are undertaking their work. 
Teachers must be commoners. They must belong to 
the people. The secret of the greatest success that any 
educator has lies in living with and depending on the 
people. 


» 


Fairy Stories. 


(The first fall meeting of the Kraus A!umni Kindergarten Association was 
held on Saturday, Octover 30th, at the Hotei San Rem o, New York City; 
Mrs. Clarence Meleney, presiding. After the regular business of the meet- 
ing was finished, Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte, the pera anent chair man of the 
association, read a paper on ** Fairy Lure,” its origin and educational 
value, of which the following is an extract.) 

Fairy lore is, to the child, what poetry is to the 
adult; namely, “the glorification of reality.” To for- 
bid fairy stories would show a misunderstanding of 
child nature, and its proper development. A young 
child’s sentiment will not be touched, for instance, by 
the description of a glorious sunset; but, when told 
about the “charm forms” of fairies, ideas begin to dawn 
in the child’s mind of the secretly working “ wonder- 
power ” of nature, which thus becomes alive to him. 





Mrs. Kraus Boelte 
From a Jate photograph. 


For, to the child’s undeveloped understanding, fairy 
stories are but the poetic clothing of the almighty 
powers of nature, which he cannot yet comprehend. 
“Once upon a time” means “ long ago.” It was in 
old Teutonic heathendom fairy-lore found its origin, 
the princess and princesses of our fairy stories being 
then termed gods and goddesses. Thus, for instance, 
the “Sleeping Beauty” is identical with the Walkure 
Brynhild, who, by disobedience, brought about the dis- 
pleasure of Odin, father of the gods, declaring she 
would “marry only a man who knew not what fear 
was.” Odin prepared a place for her, surrounded by 
ever-burning flames, that could be traversed by him 
only “who had no fear.” He who did this was Sieg- 
fried, who killed the Dragon, passed through the flames 
to wake the sleeping Walkiire. Similar to this story 
is that of the “Sleeping Beauty,” and both are related 
to the old story of the “ awakening of nature in spring. 
and of the steady progress appearing everywhere, 
widening the horizon, seeking and giving help and 
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assistance in all conditions; the “tree of humanity,” 
blossoming ever anew, the little child being truly a 
human bud. With the development of the body comes 
mental activity, and demands its rights. The love for 
the fantastic, the wonderful, being inborn, is found 
alike in children and adults, seemingly in opposition to 
nature’s laws. This has to be satisfied, and it is done 
by fairy stories, clothed in clear and simple language; 
an ever kind Providence manifesting its existence by 
rewarding the good and punishing the evil. Here the 
word impossible does not exist. The almighty imagi- 
nation passes through fairy-lore like a golden thread. 
In Oriental fairy-lore the senses are aroused, and kept 
in continual excitement, while our simple fairy stories 
touch heart and mind. Children should be infused 
with happiness, proper food being given for their vivid 
imaginations, thus making fairy-lore of immense value 
for aiding the moral, esthetic development, inviting 
harmless humor with a warm, intense feeling. All ugly 
stories, causing fear and terror, are to be rejected. The 
moral is not told, but is drawn from the story by the 
hearer, the young child being thus enabled to discern 
between good and evil. If, by the sacred authority of 
the mother’s or kindergartner’s word (the latter being 
a mother to the child for the time being), the child 
commences to “ find his way,” gaining confidence by 
feeling continually under the protecting eye of Provi- 
dence, he will be impressed with the difficulty of “doing 
for himself,” and realizes that God will help only those 
who do not wait for assistance.” 





At the conclusion of Mr. Kraus’s paper, Mrs. James 
L. Hughes, of Toronto, Canada, class of ’97, was intro- 
duced to the alumni, and spoke on the mother spirit in 
the kindergarten, in the course of which she paid a 
loving tribute to Mrs. Kraus, to whose training and in- 
fluence the speaker said, she herself was indebted for 
the success of her work. “It is this mother spirit that 
is the distinguishing mark of the Kraus graduate.” 

Continuing, the speaker said: “Some of the Christ 
life is represented in each little child; if it is stunted 
some expression of the Christ nature is lost. Simplic- 
ity of freedom, the guide of self-expression meant any- 
thing a child may do that was not un-Christlike.” 

Mrs. Hughes gave an interesting account of the 
work in her training class, and in the public schools of 
Toronto, where there was great interest in kindergarten 
work and methods. 


> 
Feeble-Minded Children in the School 


Supt. H. S. Tarbell, of Providence, gave an address 
upon “ The Instruction of Feeble-Minded Children in 
the Public Schools ” before the New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, in which he advocated 
the establishment of a special school for such children, 
and explained the management of a school of this char- 
acter maintained by the school authorities of Provi- 
dence. He urged that it was important to separate 
these children from the other schools for their own 
sake, and for the sake of the schools themselves. Such 


children occupy a portion of the time of the teacher en- 
tirely incommensurate with the good they receive, and 
that attention, and especially that presentation of sub- 
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jects in the manner adapted to them, and that selection 
of work which would be most profitable for their devel- 
opment, and hence, though such children are not readi- 
ly discouraged, for they scarcely comprehend that they 
are not maintaining their rank with others, yet they 
fail of securing the development which is their due. 

In establishing the school referred to, Mr. Tarbell 
said he was very greatly indebted to Supt. M. C. Fer- 
nald, of the Massachusetts Institution for Feeble- 
Minded Children. In correspondence with Supt. Fer- 
nald, he learned that there was no institution or method 
in which or by which teachers for such schools were 
specially trained, but that those who had received train- 
ing as kindergartners, and had had some experience in 
teaching in primary schools were preferred. After 
studying the plans for instruction at Waverly, and read- 
ing the literature upon the subject, Mr. Tarbell sent to 
Waverly three of his teachers to visit the school and 
form impressions upon the subject. One of these was 
selected as the teacher of the school in Providence, and 
the school was opened in December, 1896. This school 
was in a detached building, and had a maximum attend- 
ance of fifteen pupils. It was not thought that more 
than fifteen pupils could be properly cared for by one 
teacher. These pupils were selected from the regular 
primary schools, upon the suggestion of their teach- 
ers, with the approval of the supervisors of primary 
schools, and also of the supervisor of the school for fee- 
ble-minded children. No children under nine years of 
age have been taken; not thatthisnumber nine has been 
selected as the limit, but because children younger in 
years than this have not yet sufficiently proven to their 
parents and teachers their character as feeble-minded. 
It is not the intention to remove children from the 
regular schools who are merely slow in development, 
and who can accomplish the work by taking more time 
therefor. By selecting for this school only those at 
least nine years of age, we have avoided all difficulty 
with the parents, for they have in every case become 
convinced that a change is necessary for the good of 
the child, and have welcomed the opportunity for send- 
ing the child to such a school with great eagerness, 
some families even moving to the neighborhood of the 
school for the sake of its advantages. At present none 
over fifteen years of age are in the school. 

We find that there are in the public schools of Provi- 
dence thirty to thirty-five children who should be pro- 
vided for in schools of this kind, and a second school 
has been established during the present year. The im- 
provement of the children is noticeable. They are ar- 
ranged in pairs of more intelligence and less intelli- 
gence, so that each of the more intelligent children has 
under his or her care one of less intelligence, for whom 
a responsibility is felt. These more capable children 
show those less capable, under the direction of the 
teacher, the exercises that gre to be gone through, and 
look likewise to their personal comfort. This is of ad- 
vantage to the child taking the care, and of necessity 
to the child receiving it. The work in the school is a 
variation of kindergarten and primary work. A great 
many toys and figures of animals are furnished. Plants 
are raised for the instruction of the children. Dumb- 
bells are furnished, calisthenic exercises are frequent, 
and games occupy a considerable portion of the time. 
The material for the use of the children is larger than 
ordinary size. We find a very great difference in the 
peculiar development of the children, some being quite 
intelligent in some directions and more feeble in others, 
and other children superior in points in which the first 
named are deficient. Selecting these children only from 
the public schools settles, in a certain manner, how low 
in the grade of feeble-mindedness they may be taken. 
They must be children who can talk, and are intelligent 
enough to travel to the school-room. 


School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 








By R. D. Fisher, Indianapolis. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS—POWER OF STATE BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION TO ADD BRANCHES. 


A case of interest to public school teachers generally, and 
especially in Indiana wherein the following facts appear was de- 
cided adversely to the state board of education. Alva Stinson, 
a teacher in Newton county, appeared before the county superin- 
tendent in July to take the regular statutory examination for a 
license to teach. The plaintiff passed by a safe percentage in all 
the branches named in the statute, but the state board of educa- 
tion on its own motion, included Guizot’s History of Civilization 
and directed the county superintendents to require applicants to 
pass in this branch,before a license would be issued. The plain- 
tiff failed to pass in the latter study and upon refusal to license 
him he appealed to the court wherein it is held that the state 
board was unauthorized by the statute to require an examination 
jn any study not required by law. 
to be issued to him and directed the county superintendent to 
strike Guizot’s History of Civilization from the examinations. 

Stinson vs. Pfrimer, Supt. Ind. C. C. Oct. 15, 1897. 


The court ordered a license 


USE OF PUBLIC FUNDS—CONTROL OF PROPERTY DEDICATED TO 
PUBLIC USE. 


1. Although Shannon’s Code, sec. 1441, provides that common 
school-houses, and the property attached or appurtenant thereto, 
are under the custody and control of the school directors, and 
section 1430, declares that it is the duty of the directors to take 
care of, manage, and control public school property of the district, 
such directors are not vested with the control of property that 
has been dedicated by individuals to the use and purposes of cer- 
tain well defined trusts, including the use thereof of school prop- 
erty, where the trustees {appointed by the donors are properly 
carrying out the trust. 

2. In cases where a small ’sum is advanced from the school- 
fund, which is to be returned, to be used together with the donor’s 
money, for the purpose of getting a building erected on the dedi- 
cated land in time to be used as a public school-house, the direct- 
ors have not the right to take charge and control of the property. 

3. Though it is contrary to law and public policy to invest 
public school funds in property for the joint purpose of a school 
site and religious worship, the use of a building of such character 
for school purposes, when necessary, is not inhibited. 

Swadley et al. vs. Haynes et al., Tenn. S. C., Aug. 30, 1897. 


SCHOOL FUND — VOUCHER—COUNTERSIGNING—CONSTITUTION- 
ALITY OF ACT, 


A case occurred in Harrisburg, Where a teacher as creditor of 
the school district, presented for payment a voucher for his debt, 
signed by the president and secretary of the board of school con- 
trollers. The defendant refused to pay it because the voucher 
was not countersigned by the controller of the city of Harrisburg, 
Hence, the plaintiff brought action to compel payment without 
the city controller’s approval. 

Held, that the voucher of the board of the Harrisburg school 
district need not be countersigned by the city controller. 

Held, That the Act of 1874 p. 250 is unconstitutional as relating 
to the subject of school districts; first, because the subject of 
school districts is not referred to in the title of the act, and, 
second, because it would not be constitutionally embraced in the act 
(even if the titie were correct) because it is a subject not neces- 
sarily connected with the government of cities, and must be dealt 
with by legislation that affects the whole state—cities, borroughs 
and townships alike. 

Baker vs. McKee, treasurer, etc., Pa. Co. Ct., Nov. 2, 1897. 


ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT-——TRUSTEES MANDATE 


1. Part of the township trustees of a county may properly, by. 
mandate, compel the others to meet with them for the election of 
a county superintendent, where such others have wilfully ab- 
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sented themselves at the time fixed by statute for such election 
with the purpose of preventing the attendance of a quorum. 

2. A writ of mandate may be issued to compel the performance 
by a public officer of a duty which the statute imperatively en. 
joins upon him 

3. A county superintendent of schools may properly be chosen 
on another day as reasonably soon after the first Monday in June 
as is practicable, where no election was held on that day. 

4. Section 2018 R. S. 1881, prescribing punishment by fine and 
imprisonment for public officers who refuse to perform their 
duties, applies to trustees who refuse to assist at the election of a 
county superintendent, or who refuse to do other acts commanded 
by statute. 

Benj. F. Wambler vs. State Ex rel. Alexander, Ind. S. C., Oct. 
26, 1897. 


Note: In this case no election could take place so long as two of the 
trustees absented themselves. The other two trustees met and adjourned 
from day to day until a writ of mandate could be served on the absentees, 
commanding them to aitend the meeting. The trustees were equally di- 
vided politically while the auditor, who has a vote in case of tie, was op- 
posed to the then acting superintendent. The two trustees remained away 
with the avowed purpose of permitting the present incumbent to hold over 
as no election could take place without them. The supreme court says: 
‘While it is true that the statute in controversy does not in express terms 
provide for a meeting of the trustees on a day subsequent to the one 
named, neither does it expressly jimit the power or right to meet to the day 
prescribed, and not afterwards. The duty of the trustees under the statute, 
to elect a superintendent bienia!lly, is imperative. and each of them is 
obliged to convene with the others on the first Monday in June of the 
proper year for that purpose.’”’ The court further said: ‘‘It is to be re- 
greited that appellant, as a public official, intrusted under the law witha 
public duty, sfould disregard its plain provisions and commands. Such 
neglect or refusal to perform a duty which he had sworn todischarge merits 
severe condemnation. When public officers fail or refuse to discharge their 
plain duties under the law, not only do they violate their official oaths, but 
also subject themselves to the penalty imposed by the statute ; viz. : a fine 
from $10 to $500 for first offense, and imprisonment in the penitentiary for 
from one to three years, denounced against any officer ** who fails to per- 
form any duty of the manner and at the time prescribed by law.” A man- 
date was ordered against the trustees absenting themselves to attend a 
meeting upon a day fixed to elect a superintendent. 


ACTION FOR DAMAGES—WRONGFUL DISMISSAL—RECOVERY. 


In Montana a teacher who was under contract to teach nine 
months was suspended on the charge of immoral conduct. Ata 
meeting of the board at which the plaintiff was not present he 
was dismissed and his salary paid to date of dismissal. At a 
subsequent meeting when plaintiff was present with counsel the 
board again voted him guilty, but at a third meeting in the light 
of further evidence and petition of the patrons the board recon- 
sidered its previous actions and exhonorated the plaintiff by ex- 
punging from the records all previous proceedings concerning the 
charge and dismissal. This action is to recover for the time he 
was idle. 

Held, 1. That the action of school trustees in dismissing a 
teacher without a hearing is waived by his appearing, and asking 
for and being granted a hearing on the charge made against him, 
resulting in his being found guilty. 

2. Where school trustees dismiss a teacher on sufficient evid- 
ence of immoral conduct, their action on a rehearing of finding 
him innocent, will authorize his recovery of salary only from 
the time of his reinstatement. 

Kellison vs. School Dist. No.1. Cascade Co. Montana, S. C., 
Sept. 27, 1897. 


Wurtemberg University. 


More than four hundred years ago the ruling family of Wur- 
temberg founded and endowed a university in Tuebingen, on 
the banks of the Neckar. Each year the faculty debate the 
same questions that come up in our American colleges, with 
only this difference—four centuries of established precedents. 

One of the late questions under consideration is co-educa- 
tion. In the German universities a woman may be allowed cer- 
tain courses of study, but she is debarred from full recogni- 
tion, and does not find a congenial atmosphere for profitable 
work. 

The modern stone buildings of the university are built in 
renaissance style, in the eastern end of the little city of Tuebin- 
gen. Among the spacious buildings and extensive grounds 
the caps and gowns of the students attract less attention than 
when they are seen in the narrow streets of the city. s 

There are thirty-six recognized societies in the university, 
their meetings giving ample opportunity for recreation. As im 
other German colleges, the student depends upon himself to 
push his way through the course, a mutual responsibility ex- 
isting between professor and pupil. a 

Dueling, although forbidden by the government, is still in- 
dulged in, and even fostered by clubs. 
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School Equipment. 


_ Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement ot school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, ana teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
held them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 6: East oth street, New York city, 





School-Room Decoration. 


The School Journal for Nov. 6 gave some illustrated notes 
upon decorating the school-room walls. 
graphs and reproductions of pictures from promi- 
nent art dealers were referred to i 
with the subject. Specimens of the Amlico pho- 
tographs were shown in miniature reproductions 
of famous photographs, 124% x 834, sold in sets 
of ten for fifty cents; small cut of Longfellow and 
Whittier showed the style of the life-size portraits 
on tinted paper, twenty-five cents each; and an il- 
lustration was given of the new chart of the pres- 
idents, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., for 
twenty-five cents. 

The last named, a collection of portraits of men 
and who have occupied the highest official posi- 
tion in our country, has a patriotic value. In pre- 
paring for a celebration of Washington’s or Lin- 
coln’s birthday, it deserves a place upon the walls 
facing the pupils and their visitors. 

Carlyle says: “ We cannot look, however im- 
perfectly, upon the face of a great man without 
gaining something.” The life-size photogravure 
of Washington, from the celebrated painting by 
Stuart, is the handsomest portrait in black and 
white of the great general that is made. It is an 
artistic accession to the school-room, and should 
be the first selection of the teacher in beautifying 
the walls with pictures of historic meaning. It is 
printed on heavy plate paper, 31 x 37 inches, A 
comparison portrait of Lincoln, from the painting 
made just before his death, is in the same style 
and size. The price of each is $5.00. While every 
school may want to own these handsome prints, 
many are unable to afford them. A good substi- 
tute, at the extremely low price of twenty-five 
cents, is the crayon lithographs of Washington 
and Lincoln, 22 x 28 inches in size, printed on 
tinted paper. 

In teaching American history, a fac-simile of 
the Declaration of Independence is a necessary 
adjunct. It is suitable also to be prominent on 
patriotic occasions. One style, printed on heavy 
paper, is suitable for framing, and will be mailed 
for twenty-five cents. The second is in the form 


of a chart. and can be hung upon the wall un- 
The price of this is seventy-five cents, 


framed. 
postpaid. 





Besides these pictures of direct patriotic interest, there is 
another class useful for teaching geography and history, and 
decorative for the school walls. Gelatino photographs are 


In CONGRESS. Jory aziz. 
Ge unantmons Declaration 6 cue am States of Wamerica, 
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beautiful, distinct, and of good size for a large room. They 
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are 26 x 35 inches, and are one dollar each. The Coliseum, 
Forum, St. Peter’s, and tower of London are the subjects in 
the historical series, and two views of Swiss scenery in the 
geographical. 

All of the above material is published by E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., New York. 


For Better Air’ 


At the recent meeting of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, at Philadelphia, Dr. Henry J. Barnes, of Boston, 
spoke on “ The Lack of Proper Humidity of Indoor Atmos- 
phere.” Dr. Barnes spoke at some length on the need of 
bringing more humidity into the air we breathe, and he exhib- 
ited a contrivance, called a “ humidifier,” which is an invention 
of his own. In appearance it is not unlike a miniature tele- 
phone cage. Its size is about 24 inches square; the top and 


Specialties in photo-.s« two sides are made of solid wood, the third side is a tight door, 














From a Gelatine Photograph. 


Swiss Scenery. 


and the fourth side is partly of open-work brass, while the bot- 
tom is open. The humidifier is intended to stand over a reg- 
ister. One-half of the interior is taken up by a galvanized 
iron water tank, with a broad edge at the top, on which rests 
a brass frame holding rods, from which are suspended strips 
of cotton felt. These are almost as wide as the tank, and 
nearly long enough to reach to the bottom of it. When the 
tank is in use it is filled with water, and the strips of cotton 
felt become wet. The hot air coming up from the register 
must pass these wet strips, and they thus become charged with 
moisture, 

If the air in the room becomes too moist, dew will be de- 
posited on the window pane. Then the strips are lifted from 
the tank and dried, and the hot air soon adjusts the humidity 
of the atmosphere. When the air becomes too dry, the strips 
are lowered into the water again. ‘ : 

By the use of the humidifier, Dr. Barnes finds it possible to 
keep a mean of 53 per cent, relative humidity in a mean tem- 
perature of 65.3 degrees, by the =< evaporation of from two 
quarts to two gallons of water. The temperature is found 
quite comfortable, while without, the moisture, a_temperature 
of 70 or 71 degrees, is necessary for comfort. Thus the hu- 
midifier lessens the expense for coal. 

Dr. Barnes has not patented this device, and he declares 
himself as not in any way interested in its manufacture. 
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A New Adjustable Window Shade. 


A device for securing light and air from the top of the win- 
dow while screening the lower part of the sash, is supplied in 
the new Sargent Patent Adjustable Window Shade. Its ad- 
vantages have been secured to the public school buildings of 
Buffalo, where the shade has been approved by the commis- 
sioner of public buildings, the mayor, the superintendent, and 
the health commission. 
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Sargent Adjustable Window Shade Fittings. 


The plan of the window shade is commendable from sev- 
eral points of view: simplicity of arrangement, durability, use- 
fulness, and economy. It is being introduced in New York 
by Mr. Harry D. Vought, at 114 Fifth avenue. 


A New Equatorial Reflector. 
The working value of a telescope depends upon the selection 





Astronomical! Telescope. 


Great care should be exercised in 
Good optical parts insure good perform- 


of a mirror or objective. 
making a choice. 
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ance even with an indifferent mounting, but no amount of 
elaboration in mounting will make up for a defective glass. 
The five-and-one-quarter-inch equatorial reflector made by 
Lohmann Brothers, Greenville, Ohio, is shown in the illus- 
tration. Its action under each of the powers, with proper at- 
mospheric conditions, has been commended by instructors in 
astronomy. Its convenience gives it a special advantage in 
class work. It is fitted with finest quality mirror of 5% inches 
clear aperture; 3 negative eye-pieces, powers 50, 150, 300; 
achromatic finder, cross hairs, and adjustable brackets; porta- 
ble equatorial mounting, with improved slow motions in right 
ascension and declination, both motions available from eye 
end; revolving body has solid cradle ground to place; all pro- 
vided with Browning hollow adjusting screens; focus adjust- 
ment, dust caps, etc.; ample adjustment in aititude; finished in 
glass, brass parts, bright, and lacquered. 


Bichromate of Potash Ray Filter, 


While every photographer wishes to produce natural-look- 
ing pictures, it is generally conceded that the average land- 
scape photograph is not satisfactory. Two aids which 
will remedy the usual defects are a plate properly 
sensitized for the rays of the sun in which visual and chemical 
intensity correspond most nearly, and the ray filter which 
absorbs all the rays for which the plates are not properly sen- 





Bichromate of Potash Ray Filter. 


sitized. This filter is made of two thin pieces of optical glass, 
the surfaces of which have been ground and polished perfectly 
plane and parallel. Between these plates is cemented a glass 
ring of uniform thickness throughout, forming a cell of proper 
depth, in which is contained the bichromate of potash solu- 
tion. A metal ring holds the filter in the proper position in 
front of the lens. It slips over the hood of the lens like a cap, 
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A Photograph 


and may itself be covered by a lens cap, if it is desired to 
make cap exposures. By varying the density of the solution, 
skies of any tint may be obtained, and any brand of plate may 





A Raytiitegraph. 


be used. 
the lens. 

The filter is especially well adapted for mountain photogra- 
phy, marine views are well rendered,and one of the most pleas- 


It in no way interferes with the defining power of 
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ing features is the reproduction of the natural tone of thesky 
against which any clouds which may be present appear in re- 
lief. For copying paintings, and for photographing colored 
interiors, as well as for making plates for the three-color 
printing process, the filter will be found of great value. 

The filter is made in two styles, with a cork-lined mounting 
of the proper size to slip over the hood of the lens, or with 
three binding screws for attaching to lens hood. The cell is 
supplied, filled ready for use, and packed in a box with suita- 
ble pipette for re-filling, also a pair of forceps, and an extra 
Sf) quantity of the fluid, and is accompanied by complete instruc- 
tions. The manufacturers are the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, Rochester, New York, and Chicago. 





The Ieconoscope. 

Another invention which will be appreciated by photogra- 
phers is the iconoscope, a perfect finder for the camera. Some 
of the points in its favor are, that it dees not reverse or invert 
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The [conoscope. Diagram showing path of light through the 
Iconoscope, 
the image; it presents a brilliant image, all objects visible to 
the eye being visible in this finder; it gives the same field as 
the lens, and is instantly attachable to any camera. The icon- 
oscope is made in three sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


The Zeiss Field Glasses. 


Two new types of binocular telescopes have been recently 
introduced into this country from Germany. Their object is 
to obtain a large field without the use of terrestrial eye pieces, 
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Fig. 2. 
Sectional view showing the combination of prisms and the path of the rays 
within the stereotelescope, 


and to enhance the steroscopic effect of the images seen 
through the telescope by placing the object-glasses of the 
binocular further apart than the inter-ocular distance of the 
eyes or of the eye-pieces. 








The first type are in the “field glass” form. 


In order to 
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ensure portability and convenience, the eccentricity of the ob- 
ject-glasses, with respect to the eye-pieces, has been kept 
within moderate limits. The mean distance between the axis 
of the object-glasses amounts to only 1% times that of the 
average inter-ocular range of 65 mm, or 2 9-16 inches. But 
this comparatively small increase produces a much greater 
stereoscopic effect than could be gained without it. 

The second type of binoculars is called the stereo-telescope, 





Stereo-telescope magnifying 8 times in its extended position. (14 full size.) 


and its object is to obtain the greatest possible stereoscopic 
effect. This form admits of its being adjusted to suit any inter- 
ocular distance occurring in the eyes of adults in two positions 
of the arms; viz., in a nearly extended position, or folded close 
together. The former position gives this double telescope its 
characteristic feature, that of increased stereoscopic effect at 
great distances. When the arms are closed, the binocular is 
more easily carried. 

The field glass has been adopted by persons studying as- 
tronomy who did not have access to an astronomical telescope 
The arrangement to focus each eye separately recommends it 
Andrew J. Lloyd & Co., 
454 Boylston street, Boston. 


Shaw’s Map Plates. 


Teachers of geography who use a sand table for modeling 
the outlines of continents, will find a labor-saving little article 
in “Shaw’s Map Plates.” These are made in three sizes, from 
two feet four inches to nine by twelve inches. They are placed 
upon the sand table, and the open spaces filled in with the 
moist sand; the plate is lifted away, and the perfect contour 
of the country leit upon the table. This time-saving process 
requires only one minute, and it is comany ens of by a 
number of educators. A. E. Shaw, Box 1066, Springfield, 
Mass. 


In consequence of the new tariff, important changes are an- 
nounced in the catalogue of Keuffel & Esser Co., manufactur- 
ers and importers of drawing materials, and surveying instru- 
ments, 127 Fulton street, New York city. This alteration in 


price is published in a separate list from the twenty-eighth edi- 
tion of their catalogue of nearly five hundred pages. 


The Copley Prints are reproductions of 
notable paintings, public and private, owned 
in America; also of the mural decorations 
in the new Library of Congress, in Wash- 
ington, the Boston Public Library, and 














other public buildings. The Christmas 
; catalogue for 1897 gives some beautiful 
; small copies of these pictvres. Curtis & 
if Cameron, Pierce Building, Boston. 


Th e souvenir of Bell’s “ Kansas Portfolio” gives specimen 
pages of the hand book to the portfolios, with autographs and 
portraits of distinguished people recommending it. The port- 
folio itself contains fifty-eight pages, each thirty-eight by thir- 
ty inches. The history of the state is given, with nine maps. 
W. L. Bell & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


A _ collection of models of fruit and vegetables in papier- 
maché attracted considerable attention at the annual exhibition 
of the American institute fair in New York city. They are 
made by the Clauson-Kaas Manufacturing Co., 335 Broadway, 
New York. 


“ Heads and Horns,” a twenty-four-page pamphlet, gives the 
new school ideas about taxidermy, as practiced by Wm. W. 
Hart & Co., 5 West Third street, New Pork city. The work of 
this taxidermist is recommended by Prof. Kemp, of Columbia, 
and Prof. Allen, of the Museum of Natural History. 


We have received the descriptive catalogue of the publica- 
tions of Allyn & Bacon, 172 Tremont street, Boston. Their 
New York office is with Baker & Taylor; the San Francisco 
with Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch; and the Chicago branch 
at 378 Wabash avenue. 


The catalogue of Photochroms, or views in color photogra- 
phy, gives a list of thousands of interesting subjects in all parts 
of the world. It will be sent, on application, to The Photo- 
chrom Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Notes from the Publishing and Supply Field. 


A Great Geographer. 


Thomas Brumby Johnston, whose death occurred at Edin- 
burgh Sept. 1, was born in Perth Jan. 28, 1814. After finish- 
ing his education he joined his brothers—the late Sir William 
Johnston and Alexander Keith Johnston, LL.D.—in the firm 
of W. & A. K. Johnston, geographers, engravers, and print- 
ers. In 1849 Mr. Johnston became a member of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and was appointed honorary treasurer in 1850, 
a post which he held till he retired, in 1871. The society then 

resented him with a handsome piece of plate, bearing the fol- 
owing inscription: “Presented to Thomas B. Johnston, Esq., 
by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, St. Andrew’s day, 
1872. A token of their grateful estimation of his services to 
the society as treasurer for twenty-one years.” The society 
also elected him one of the vice-presidents. Among other 

apers which he read before the society was the story of the 
abrication of Bruce’s “ Coffin Plate.” 





Thomas B. Johnston. 


In 1852 he became a partner in the firm of W. & A. K. 
Johnston, and after the retirement of Sir William Johnston, 
and the death of Dr. Keith Johnston, he became the senior 
partner. In 1862 the Geological Society elected him an honor- 
ary member, and in 1867 the Royal Society elected him a 
member, the late Sir David Brewster being his sponsor. Later 
he joined the Scottish Geographical Society and the Merchant 
Company. In 1868 he was elected a deputy lieutenant of the 
city of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Johnston is known as the author of many geographical 
works, library maps of Asia and Australia, and several maps 
in the Royal Atlas. He wrote also an “ Historical Geography 
of the Clans of Scotland.” In 1877 he was appointed geo- 

pher to the queen, for Scotland, to succeed his brother, 
Br. Keith Johnston. 


Twenty-Five Years a Publisher. 


Mr. Fleming H. Revell, the president of the firm of Flem- 
ing H. Revell & Company, has just completed his twenty- 
fifth year as a Chicago publisher. 

Immediately after the Chicago fire, Mr. Revell began busi- 
ness by publishing booklets. In 1885 the list of titles was one 
hundred; now its is 1,000. Besides these, the firm publishes 





Fleming H. Revell. 


one weekly paper and six monthlies. Although most of the 
books are of a theological character, they have published many 
illustrated volumes a travels and other works of general lit- 
erature. 

Mr. Revell was born in Chicago less than fifty years ago. 
When he first attempted to sell books to a New York pub- 
lisher he was asked if he supposed it possible to publish a book 
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in Chicago and sell it in New York. Last year’s sales of 
books in New York city amounted to more than $100,000. 
Mr. Revell’s only theory of the publishing business is that 
the imprint of his house shall be in the nature of an endorse- 
ment of the book bearing it. 
This house has a branch at Toronto. 


W. B. Harison’s Foreign Department. 


Mr. William Beverley Harison has added a foreign depart- 
ment to his American school book and school supply busi- 
ness. It will be under the management of Mr. Edward Ack- 
ermann, who is thoroughly acquainted with foreign literature 
and the wants of the American bookbuyer and student, hav- 
ing acquired the requisite knowledge and experience with the 
following well-known book firms: Fr. Ackerman, pedagog- 
ical publisher, in Weinheim (Baden), Hermann Schellenberg, 
in Wiesbaden, Herm. I. Meidinger, in Berlin, The Berlin 
Photographic Company, August Siegle, in London, and 
Asher & Co., in London. During the past ten years he has 
been in charge of the foreign department of Brentano’s in 
their New York and Chicago stores. 

Mr. Harison will be in a position to supply all wants in the 
line of foreign school and text-books, as well as foreign books 
generally, in all branches of literature. Mail orders will be 
promptly attended to, and quotations cheerfully given. 

Mr. Harison has just purchased from Macmillan & Co. the 
entire stock of remainders, conSisting of many thousand vol- 
umes of the Clarendon Press series, which they offer at a uni- 
form discount of 40 per cent. from the former net prices. 
Teachers and schools will appreciate this opportunity to pur- 
chase the famous Clarendon Press edition of Shakespeare, 
Smith’s Anglo-Saxon, and other standard works. The stock 
is now on exhibition. 


The Werner School Book Company. 


The Werner School Book Company finds more or less con- 
fusion arising from the similarity of the two names, Werner 
School Book Company and The Werner Company, and has 
issued the following explicit notice to its patrons: 

“This is the Werner School Book Company, and not The 
Werner Company. The Werner School Book Company is a 
corporation entirely separate from and having no connec- 
tion with The Werner Company All communications in- 
tended for us must be addressed to the Werner School Book 
Company, and not to The Werner Company. Make all your 
remittances intended for us to the Werner School Book Com- 
pany, not The Werner Company. The similarity in names 
of the two companies leads to errors which cause unpleasant 
and sometimes serious delays. Address us correctly, and 
your communications will reach us promptly. 

The Werner School Book Company has a general moving 
day Dec. 1, its headquarters in Chicago going from the Rand- 
McNally building, 160 Adams street, to the Studebaker build- 
ing, 378 Wabash avenue; and the New York office from 5 and 
7 East 16th street to 78 Fifth avenue, where they should be 
addressed in the future. 





A change has been made in the business department of “Art 
Education.” Mr. John H. Mason has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the firm, and the co-partnership changed to a 
stock company under the name of J. C. Witter Company. The 
magazine will hereafter be published monthly, and contain, as 
before, the reports of the art and manual training teachers’ as- 
sociation. 


In April, 1896, the American Sunday-school Union offered 
$1,000 in two prizes, as provided under the John C. Green In- 
come Fund. One prize was $600 for the best book, and the 
other $400 for the next best book written for the society, on 
“Forming and Maintaining Character on the Principles of 
the Bible.” The MSS. were to be submitted to the society on 
or before Oct. 1, 1897. At the November meeting of the 
board the committee reported the results of its examination of 
the MSS. The premium of was awarded to MS. No. 
37, marked “Pilgrim,” by Mr. Samuel Zane Batten, of Morris- 
town, N. J. The second premium of $400 was awarded to MS. 
No. 3 entitled, “ Toward the Glory Gate,” by Mrs. Julia Mc- 
Nair Wright, of Fulton, Mo. 


The twelfth anniversary of the foundation of the house of 
Silver, Burdett & Co., and the second annual reunion of their 
representatives and employees was held at Young’s hotel, 
Boston, Nov. 19. About fifty ladies and gentlemen sat down 
to the tables. An address in retrospect of the past year, and 
of encouragement for the coming year, by Pres. Edgar O. Sil- 
ver, was cordially received. This was followed by brief ad- 
dresses by the representatives of the house from the West and 
East, expressing the kindly feeling existing between the 
house and its employees. The whole affair was heartily en- 
joyed, and was a fitting close of a successful business year. 


Hinds & Noble have just published the “ Interlinear Trans- 
lation of Cornelius Nepos,” which is the only _interlinear 
translation that has ever been published of Cornelius Nepos. 
The book published in the Handy Literal Translation is the 
only literal translation extant of this text. 
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Books. 


“ Readings in Science,” by Prof. John Gall and David Rob- 
ertson, M.A. The authors attempt to present “to the general 
reader, in a popular form, some of the more important results 
of modern scientific research. In this they have succeeded 
admirably in some sections, as, for instance, the discussions 
of gases and molecular forces. Yet, it would seem that these 
are topics little likely to attract the general reader. Other 
parts presume large scientific attainments. Thus the section 
on the vegetable kingdom is clear to a botanist, and presents 
the principles of classification exceedingly well; and it is fairly 
good exposition of the uses of the various parts of plants; yet 
only one has already examined many plants closely, and has 
studied their tissues carefully can appreciate the statements of 
fact, or follow the steps of reasoning. The section on meeotrol- 
ogy is the best of all, though rather profound. One who can 
comprehend its facts and conclusion will have a clear concep- 
tion of the basis and importance of weather indications. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York and London. $1.50.) 

L. F. Griffin. 

Admirers of that sterling story of Dinah Maria Mulock, “ — 
Halifax, Gentlemen,” will be gratified to learn that it has been 
brought out in handsome holiday dress. Though there is a pre- 
vailing tone of sadness in the story, it never fails to fascinate the 
reader or to ennoble his thoughts and life. It appeals to readers 
of every class; in its hero are seen the dignity of labor upheld, 
the prosperity of virtuous energy ensured, the simplicity of un- 
spoiled manhood retained. The romance which tinges its pages 
with rosy hues is pure and life-like. The episodes are often ex- 
citing and based on a substratum of historical fact, giving a sense 
of solidity to the story. It reads from beginning to end like a 
transcript from actual events. And thus, having, as it were, a 
personal interest in it, one is carried away by its sympathetic 
style, its largeness of view, its beauty of purpose. It gives an al- 
most perfect picture of life as it was in England in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and 
Boston. Seventeen illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens’; 8vo., 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50.) aa dag 
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A COUNTRY LANE IN WINTER. 
From ‘Sunlight and Shadow.” (Baker & Taylor Co.) 








W. I. Lincoln Adams, the author of “ Amateur Photography,” 
has edited a book “ Sunlight and Shadow,” intended to aid the 
more advanced photographer. In printing, illustration, and 
binding it is one of the most elegant books of the season. Mr. 
Adams assumes that the reader has mastered the technicalities 
of photography, and now desires to make better pictures. He 
has collected articles and illustrations by the best authorities on 
photographic landscape and studio art, including, also, some 
papers and illustrations of his own,in the hope that they may 
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From “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” (Crowell & Co.) 

help, by precept and example, the photographer who desires to 
advance in pictorial photography. The Sook contains one hun- 
dred exquisite half-tone engravings illustrating the following 
topics: The choice of subject, landscape without figures, land- 
scape with figures, foregrounds, the sky, out-door portraits and 
groups, the hand camera, instantaneous photography, winter 
photography, marines, photography at night, lighting in por- 
traiture, photographing children, and artin grouping. The writers 
are J. Wells Champney, Alfred Stieglitz, H. P. Robinson, Walter 
E. Woodbury, Xanthus Smith, Dr. J. W. Bemis, W. A. Fraser, 
Dr. Hemingway, and others. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 


It requires a peculiar ability to write an acceptable story for 
the young, but Amy E. Blanchard, the author of “ Three Pretty 
Maids,” possesses it to a large degree. She understands young 
people’s ways perfectly, and knows in what directions their in- 
terests run. The spirit of childhood is entered into with pecu- 
liar zest; purity of tone and reality of impression are the leading 
traits of her books for girls. They will be glad to add to their 
acquaintances of fiction these three fascinating young maids, 
The illustrations are by Miss Alice Barber Stephens. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.25.) 


Two cousins, seventeen years old, Sam and Rob, in spending 
a summer on a ranch discover “ The Secret of the Black Butte.” 
The story is told by William Shattuck in an easy style, full of 
the candies adventures that are attractive to boys. There isa 
mysterious cryptogram, hunting, a meeting with Indians, and a 
lost child. The tone of the book is wholesome, and the tale 
lively and satisfactory in its ending. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


The articles of ex-President Benjamin Harrison on the depart- 
ments of the federal government have been widely read in the 
columns of “The Ladies’ Home Journal;” so high was the 
appreciation of these essays by one thoroughly versed in the 
subject that it was deemed advisable to issue them in book form. 
They have been revised and added to and appear under the title 
of “This Country of Ours.” As the author says, the book has 
nothing to do with lands, or merchandise, or markets ; it is not a 
dissertation on civics ; it is a modest attempt to give a view of the 
machinery of our government in motion, and some instruction as 
to the relations and uses of its several parts. He gives informa- 
tion about the work of the president, Congress, and the various 
departments that it would be hard to find elsewhere, and if 
found it would not be presented in so compact and readable a 
shape. The American public is extremely fortunate in having 
such a book from an ex-president. It would be a valuable one in 
a school library. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 
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“The Campaign of Marengo” described in the light of a 
soldier’s experience is a book that will be read by those who are 
interested in great battles. The author is Herbert H. Sargent, a 
lieutenant in the second U. S. cavalry, who has graphically de- 
picted the movements of the armies in that celebrated campaign. 
At the close of the chapters are criticisms on the movements of 
the commanders in the light of present knowledge. Although 
the book is specially interesting to the student of military science, 
it is of interest to the general reader as well. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 

Young readers will be glad to make the acquaintance of the 
ten little girls whose doings are recorded in Gertrude Smith’s 
book “ Ten Little Comedies.” The author tells, in her peculiarly 
attractive way, how their tears were turned to smiles. It is a fas- 
cinating book for children, and is prettily illustrated. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston.) 


By the aid of a lively imagination and some historical facts, 
Maud Wilder Goodwin has been enabled to present a lively pic- 
ture of Virginia of colonial days. The story dates from near the 
beginning of the colony ; the reader of history will remember that 
there was an abundance of tobacco in the colony, but a scarcit 
of women. One hundred were sent over to supply the iomand, 
as we would now import gold to make up for a treasury deficiency. 
The young planters paid one hundred dollars apiece for them— 
all except one who had a real love affair. Later she called in a 
surgeon to attend to a broken arm; he proved to be the lover 
who had found his way to the new world. The author has taken 
a most interesting epoch for her romance; it is bright, full of 


A great deal of humor, some pathos, and much sound philos- 
ophy is contained in the book of verse by Sam Walton Foss en- 
titled “Dreams in Homespun.” The author’s talent consists 
largely in treating common, every-day themes poetically. He 
invests with a halo of homespun beauty the scenes and incidents 
in the lives of average men. He is strongest, perhaps, in depict- 
ing the shrewd and quaint, but wholesome and healthful humor 
of the New England farmer. The author’s early life upon a 
farm comes back to him with its hard and unlovely features soft- 
ened, perhaps, and with its idyllic beauties glorified by the illu- 
sions of distance and memory. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 
humor, and very readable. The story is called the “Head of a 
Hundred.” (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


The catalogue of new books for 1897 issued by Little, 
Brown & Co., 254 Washington street, Boston, is artistically 
printed in red and black inks. 


Some new sets of slides on Niagara Falls, and from New 
York city to the Falls can be seen now at Riley Bros., 16 
Beekman street, New York, outfitters of stereopticons, magic 
lanterns, etc. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., issue 
a supplement to their catalogue of photographic lenses with 
a revised price list. Their supplies include microscopes, mi- 
crotomes, apparatus for photo-micrography, bacteriology, and 
the laboratory. The branch offices in New York city are at 
130 Fulton street. 


A pee list of sloyd and manual training tools is sent out 
by Chandler & Barber, of Boston, with their Illustrated Cata- 
logue No. s. 


C. J. Maynard, of the naturalists’ bureau, in Boston, sends us 
a budget of interesting catalogues and suggestions on natural 
history. We observe the publication of a series of books on 
natural history for amateurs and the use of schools. The lat- 
ter are allowed a special discount on materials for pursuing 
the study. Address C. J. Maynard, West Newton, Mass. 


The self-toning paper for professional and amateur photog- 
raphers is warranted to give permanent gold tones without a 
toning bath. It is the latest achievement of photographic re- 
search and simplifies the process of printing. The agent, Mr. 
Frank M. Potter. for the state of New York will be found at 
621 Broadway, New York city. 


“On Floors and Their Treatment” gives some points on 
the care of floors. with the advantages offered by the Star 
Floor Oil. It will be sent by Harold Waldo & Co., 72-74 
Beaver street, New York city. 


The priced and illustrated catalogues of philosophical and 
electrical apparatus made, imported, and sold by Queen & Co., 
1010 Chestnut street,, Philadelphia, are cubital in separate 
circulars and pamphlets, so varied is their list. 


The catalogue of C. T. Milligan, 728 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, shows every form of magic lantern apparatus, photo- 
graphic transparencies, and colored views that are imported 
and manufactured by the firm. 

A Bulletin of New Books, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York city, describes eleven new volumes. 
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Letters. 


Another Experiment in School 
Government. 


Mr. Townsend’s article in a late number of The School Jour- 
nal suggests certain experiences of last year in the schools of 
Hammonton, N. J., of which I was then supervising principal. 

The most advanced high school class was composed of 
eleven pupils—three boys and cight girls, ranging in age from 
thirteen to nineteen years. I had the pleasure of teaching 
them regularly in Latin and in English literature. 

At least, once a week we had class-room discussions on mat- 
ters pertaining to nobility of character. The trend of these 
lessons was generally determined by the extract of literature 
which had been committed during the week. Several of the 
most fruitful extracts were the following: 








** Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 

Do noble deeds, not dream them all day long ; 

And so make life, death, and the vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


** What I must do is what concerns me, 
Not what people think,” 


** Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise, 

To higher levels rise.” 

These inspiring sentiments were discussed by the pupils with 
me, and invariably applied as closely as possible to their school 
and private life. 

The effect was almost marvelous. We discussed this matter 
on one occasion: What should the Latin class do when the 
teacher is absent from the room? After various opinions had 
been expressed, it was agreed that one of their number should 
take charge of the class until the return of the teacher, and 
should conduct the lesson as nearly as possible as the teacher 
himself would do. They were then asked how the other pupils 
should behave during this time; and it was decided that they 
should act as they would in the teacher’s presence. 

Their attention was then called to Czsar’s significant state- 
ment concerning his tenth legion and their trustworthiness; 
how one of Napoleon’s soldiers rapturously responded to the 
emperor’s praise, “ Sire, we will be your tenth legion”; and 
how the pupils of this class ought to be equally faithful to 
their teacher’s confidence. 

Ere many days, I was called from the room when teaching 
the class. Without saying a word to any of the pupils, I went 
to the office with the visitor. After fifteen minutes, the visi- 
tor departed. On returning toward the class-room, the door 
of which contained a large, glass panel, a gratifying scene pre- 
sented itself. One of the pupils was occupying the teacher’s 
chair, the others, apparently, as deeply devoted to the recita- 
tion as if the teacher were present. Seeing this, the class was 
allowed to continue alone until the bells denoted the close of 
the period. It was then found that the translation, the anal- 
ysis, and the parsing had been taught in the customary way, 
the usual number of lines assigned for the next lesson, and 
the pupils were delighted, because of the confidence that had 
been reposed in them. 

Thanks were given the class for their manliness and woman- 
liness; and that afternoon the circumstances were related to 
the assembled grammar and high school pupils; praise was be- 
stowed on the class, and the other pupils were urged to rise 
to the same plane of trustworthinesss. 

‘Lnese remarks caused a wave of healthful emulation to flow 
through the school. <A few days later, when one of the teach- 
ers was ill, pupils of her classes craved permission to teach 
themselves. They were asked, “Can you be trusted?” and 
they responded affirmatively, with enthusiasm. 

And they could be trusted. Occasionally a pupil teacher 
would report an insubordinate scholar, and he was usually 
changed through a private conversation. One or two incor- 
rigibles were not allowed to remain in class when in charge 
of a classmate. These teachers were generally chosen by the 
pupils from the members of their own class. At times they 
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were appointed by the principal. 
in all grades above the sixth. 

One day the county superintendent took me with him to 
visit outlying schools. He called at one o’clock. No intima- 
tion of my intended absence was given to any of my three 
afternoon classes. On returning the next morning, it was 
found that all the pupils had reported in the recitation-rooms 
at the proper time; and, finding no teacher, they conducted 
their own lessons, assigned work for the next day, and dis- 
missed themselves promptly. In no case did any disorder oc- 
cur, as was evidenced by the testimony of teache~s and pupils. 

On another occasion, a committee from the board of edu- 
cation of a prominent city called to visit this school. Among 
other things the fact was mentioned to them that the pupils 
could be trusted to conduct a recitation without a teacher. 
They expressed a desire to see a practical working of the plan. 
Therefore, the teacher in the nearest class-room was called out 
and told to remain in the assembly-hall until the close of the 
period. Ten minutes later one of the gentlemen passed down 
the hall, glanced through the glass panel of the door, and on 
his return, said that one of the pupils was occupying the te&ch- 
er’s chair, the class was in perfect order, and the lesson was, 
apparently, progressing as if the teacher were present. 

The opening exercises in the assembly-room were entirely 
in charge of the pupils. At nine o’clock, sharp, one scholar 
rang the electric bells, and silence was obtained. Another 
passed to the organ. Singing books had previously been 
distributed by monitors, and the organist had placed, at the 
board, in a conspicuous position, the numbers of the two songs 
for the morning. At the close of the second song, all rose in 
a body, repeated the Lord’s Prayer, sat down, took the neces- 
sary books in hand, and, to a march from the organ, they 
passed to their respective class-rooms, where the teachers 
awaited them. 

During these opening exercises the teachers and the principal 
regularly took seats among the pupils. Sometimes the prin- 
cipal did not attend at all; and at no time did any of the 
teachers have charge of the room. Everything was done by 
the pupils themselves. : 

What were the results of this system of government? It 
deepened and widened the character of the punils in every re- 
spect. They became manly and womanly. They acted in the 
light of reason. They fulfilled the duties of mature life in their 
school life. They felt the responsibility of the confidence 
placed in them. 

Two instances will show the adjunctive influence of this 
plan: One day it was noticed that some pupil had written 
several spelling words on the platform in the assembly-room. 
I spoke of this when the hundred and fifty pupils were together 
at dismission time, and said that the pupil who had done the 
writing ought to remain after school and erase it. To my sur- 
prise, one of the boys, about twelve years of age, arose at once 
and said, “I am the one who wrote the words;” and in the 
presence of the whole school he erased them. I said, “ Boys 
and girls,, this is a noble action, and it deserves applause:” and 
we all clapped our hands with enthusiasm. Thereafter if some 
one had committeda misdeed it was onlv necessary for me to sav 
before the school, “ I wish the person who did this act to come 
to the office after dismission,” and the pupil invariably came. 

The other instance was this: One of the high school girls 
did not conduct herself with entire propriety toward a certain 
one of her teachers. After several offences, she was sent to 
the office. I turned to her and said, “ Why are you here?” 

“The teacher sent me here.” 

“Whose fault was it?” 

“Tt was my fault.” 

“What will you do to make reparation?” 

After some hesitation, she said, “I know what I ought 
to do.” 

“Will you do it?” Again, after some hesitation, there came an 
affirmative reply. I told her that her decision was entirely sat 
isfactory to me, and that I should concern myself no further 
about the case, trusting her to adjust matters. 

I do not know to-day what that girl did to repair her fault, 
nor do I even know what the fault was; but I do know that 
thenceforth there was no better pupil in school than she. 

After the pupils thoroughly understood the pleasure, as well 
as the value of self-government, a teacher could be absent all 


This system was pursued 
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day, without causing any disarrangement in her classes. 

One day a teacher was ill. She sent through a friend the 
names of the pupils best qualified to take charge of her various 
classes. Slips of paper were prepared—“ Katie will to-day 
take charge of the astronomy class "—“ Roberta will teach the 
geometry class to-day;” and these slips were quietly passed 
to the pupils designated. No further notice or attention was 
then necessary. 

One excellent result was soon manifest in the progress of the 
pupils: Not knowing what day any pupil might be required 
to teach, all the pupils aimed to have every lesson thoroughly 
prepared. 

If pupilsare to learn to govern themselves, they must be given 
the opportunity of practice. They must be given the privilege of 
choice. It is to be feared that some teachers and parents gov- 
ern so vigilantly that this opportunity for choice is not afford- 
ed. The result is, that when pupils must act for themselves 
they rush to extremes. A child that is never allowed to rest 
on its own limbs will find great difficulty in learning to walk. 

Again, pupils must be definitely instructed how to conduct 
themselves during certain circumstances, such as the teacher’s 
temporary absence, and then if they are trusted, they rarely 
fail. 

To see a school where pupils live as men and women, where 
they perform their various duties under the sense of the re- 
sponsibility of trust, is a pleasure that will long dwell in the 
memory. 


H. C. Krebs, Supervising Principal. 
Somerville, N./. 





Fall and Winter Associations. 


Dec. 28-30.-- Holiday conference of the Associated Academic 
Principals of New York state, at Syracuse. 

December.—Annual meeting of the Association of Grammar 
Principals, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 27-31.—South Dakota State Teachers’ Association, at 
Sioux Falls. Edwin Dukes, Huron, president; S. I. Brown, 
Centreville, cor. sec. 

Dec. 27.—Idaho State Teachers’ 
Prof. H. Barton, sec’y. 

Dec. 28.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at New 
Orleans, Miss Lulu Soate, sec’y. 

Dec. 28.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association, at Des Moines 
M. F. Arey, sec’y. 

Dec. 28-30.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at Lans- 
ing. President, Prof. Delos Fall, Albion; secretary, Supt. W 
J. McKone, Mason, Mich. 

Dec. 28-30.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Jeffer- 
son City. Hon. John R. Kirk, state superintendent, president; 
Supt. L. W. Rader, Carrollton, sec’y. 

Dec. 28-30.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at Topeka, 
J. E. Peairs, Lawrence, president. 

Dec. 28-30.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
field. 

Dec. 28-31.—Florida State Teachers’ 
Land. 

Dec. 28-31.—The Montana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Helena. 


Dec. 28-31.—Oklahoma Territorial Teachers’ 
at Fl Reno. 

Dec. 28-21.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln. W. H. Clermons, Fremont, sec’y. 

Dec. 20-31.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at Den- 


Association, at Hailey 


at De- 


Association, 


Association, 


ver. A. B. Coneland. Greelev president. 

Dec. 27-290.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Trenton. 

Dec. 28-30.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indian- 
apolis. 

Dec. 28-30.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at 
Milwaukee. 

Dec. 20-31.—New York State Science Teachers’ Associa- 


tien, at Ithaca. 

Dec. 20-31.—Maine Pedagogical Societv. at Augusta 

Dec. 28-30.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, at St 
Paul. 

February, 21, 22, 23, 1898.—Meeting of the Departm en 
of Superintendence at’Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 7-13, 1898.—Meeting of the National Educational 
Association. 

Dec. 28-290.—New 
buquerque. 


Mexico Teachers’ Association, at Al- 
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Che Forum. 


This department is intended for the free discussion of educational ques- 
tions and often views may be expressed in the letters which THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL cannot always indorse, but which are thought-provoking and in- 
teresting enough to be worth the space they take up. 








“© T Saw It First.” 


Supt. Shearer’s excellent article in the June “ Atlantic 
Monthly ” assures one that he has found a good thing. In his 
articles in The School Journal he apparently wishes to assure 
us that he has found a good thing. 

The quarrel between Supt. Shearer and the Kansas City 
teacher calls our attention once more to the fact that truth is 
not individual and that therefore no one individual can take 
it wholly unto himself. The plan so well set forth by Supt. 
Shearer is his discovery and application of an eternal truth in 
the organic nature of developing mind, and must come to 
every thinking teacher who grasps the school as an organism, 
with the child as an organic center. It ought not to surprise 
us, therefore, if a Kansas City teacher should find the same 
truth in earnestly seeking the good of the children of that city 
that an earnest superintendent should find with his children 
down in New Jersey. The surprise should come if Supt. 
Shearer should stand alone in the find. 





State Supt. J. V. Calhoun, Louisiana. 


The scramble through The School Journal is the old story of 
the boys who found the nut. One of the two claimed it be- 
cause he was the first to see it; the other claimed it because he 
was the first to pick it up. In the wrangle, both forgot the 
nourishing power of the nut. I forget how the typical case 
was settled, but in the present one the nut belongs neither to 
Elizabeth nor to Kansas City, for a school of fourteen teachers 
in an Indiana town worked out successfully in school-room 
practice all the good in the method Supt. Shearer uses, ante- 
dating him by fourteen years, and Kansas City by ten years. 
The plan of promotion was printed in “ A Graded Course of 
Study of the Franklin Public Schools,” prepared by Arnold 
Tompkins, 1883. An excellent exposition of this plan is found 
in Tompkins’ “ Philosophy of School Management.” The 
following is taken from that book, and contains extracts from 
the course of study referred to above. It shows both the na- 
ture of the plan, and that “there are others ”: 

“The inherent difficulty is much less in city schools; but 
great enough without imposing mechanism and uniformity 
on the system. The teacher will have enough to do to see 
that all the pupils in a given class, in a given subject without 
reference to any other subject, or any other class, are so near- 
ly of equal ability as to join profitably with the teacher in the 
same discussion. The problem is thus reduced to the question 
of the number of classes, and of having strong and weak pu- 
pils in the same class. In many cases it is only a choice be- 
tween two evils. It may be impossible to secure the condi- 
tions required; but the ideal to be striven for is that stated, as 
against mere external uniformity, which is always in conflict 
with true organization. 

“The inherent difficulty is much less in city schools; but 
these do not always make the most of their opportunity for 
close classification. It often happens, for instance, that all 
fifth-year pupils are held to do the same work, even when 
there are so many of them that two or more classes have to be 
formed. If there are seventy-five pupils in a fifth-year grade, 
so that three classes must be formed, it is far better to gradu- 
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ally collect the strong pupils in one class, the weak in another, 
and those of medium ability in a middle class. And then each 
of these classes should be required to move up the inclined 
gee only so rapidly as the strength cf the pupils permits. 
here should be no straining after mile-posts. No matter 
whether a class reach a prescribed station let the point reached 
by the close of the term or year be noted bytheteacher, and the 
march be resumed from that point at the opening of the next 
session. This somewhat interferes with the externally beauti- 
ful ayetem, but it favors the internal unity sought. Besides, a 
pupil may recite in different classes within the limits of an 
ideal organization. Unity and proper classification may re- 
quire a pupil to recite reading in a Fifth Reader class, and 
arithmetic with Fourth Reader pupils; even should such inter- 
fere with the external system. 
* * * * + * + * * * 

“The arrangement of pupils with reference to the course of 
study must be figured out when all the determining facts about 
the school to be graded are known. To show the method of 
doing this, I may be permitted to insert an illustration from 
‘ A Graded Course of Study ’ published in 1883, which was 
prepared for a school in a small city. The determining facts 
were these: The course of study comprehended twelve years— 
from primary to high school, inclusive. The attendance was 
about six hundred and fifty pupils; and these were taught by 
fourteen teachers. After spreading out the course of study 
as a basis, and having the foregoing facts in mind, the fol- 
lowing sketch is given: 

“ Now, imagine the pupils in this school, in an unbroken 
procession from the bottom to the top of this inclined plane, 
toiling upward, each doing the work best suited to his ability, 
and you will have a picture of a perfectly graded school. But 
for purposes of efficient instruction this unbroken procession 
is broken into groups, or sections, of about twenty or twenty- 
five in a group. Of the six hundred and fifty pupils in this 
school, there are twenty-six such groups; each but a short 
distance and a short time behind the other. At the bottom 
of the inclined plane the groups are nearer together than at 
the top. because the number in the procession decreases up- 
ward; and the groups would be too small for practical pur- 
poses; and because, also, pupils of a wider range of ability 
in the upper grades than in the lower can be taught in a class. 
A few weeks’ difference between the progress of a pupil and 
of a class in the lower grades is sufficient to prevent the pupil 
from working with the class, while this would not be true in 
the upper grades. 

“For convenience, these groups are collected into still 
larger groups. Since it takes the average pupil about twelve 
years to finish this course,thecourseisdivided into twelve equal 
parts; the twenty-six small groups are made into twelve larger 
ones. This gives the twelve grades usually spoken of. Each 
of the first six of these years, or grades, is composed of three 
of the smaller classes above described; the seventh and eighth 
of these grades are each composed of two classes; and the last 
four of one class each. 

“ On the basis of the kind of knowledge gained and faculties 
exercised, these twelve grades are made into three larger 
groups, called departments; each consisting of four grades. 

* * * * * * « « * * * 








State Supt. W. N, Sheats, Florida 


“The sections, or classes, doing a year’s work are not ne 
cessarily doing the same term’s work, as before indicated; but 
may be one term apart. This is to give flexibility to the sys- 
tem. Usually all the pupils of any year are required to do the 
same work; but this forces very unequal pupils into the same 
classes, and makes promotions and demotions less practicable; 
since, if a pupil is demoted, he must fall back a year, or, if 
promoted, he will have to skip a year. 
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_ “Each class should be required to stay on a year’s work till 
it is done. It often happens that a slow class will need a year 
and a term, or a year and a half, in which to do a year’s work. 
Such a class ought to remain on a year’s work till the worst is 
done, but need not remain inthe sameroom. A strong class may 
finish the work in less time than assigned, and should not be 
held back for slower classes. A pupil should be transferred 
mn | one class to another at any time when it is best for the 
pupil. 





State Supt Placido Sindoval, New Mexice. 


“In describing a class, the term and the year should be 
given thus: Third term, 4’s; first term, 5’s; meaning, respec- 
tively, the highest class in the fourth year, and the lowest class 
in the fifth year. Thus should a class be entered on the class 
record; and this, with the statement of the work of that class 
in this course of study, will enable any one to know just where 
a class belongs, and what work it has done. When a parent 
receives a card, stating that his child has passed on a certain 
term’s work, and is promoted to the next, by reference to this 
course he may have a definite idea of his child’s progress. 
This will enable him to medsure that progress, not by the 
rooms, nor even by the grades passed through, but by the 
field knowledge covered.’ 

“The foregoing is not given as a plan for any one to follow, 
but to emphasize the principle that the organizatnon of the 
school must be kept mobile to its inner life. To one who is 
accustomed to wind up the machine, and to trust it to run it- 
self for, fixed periods, this constantly shifting condition of 
things will seem unsafe and troublesome. 














State Supt. Junius Jordan, Arkansas. 


“But life is not mechanism; the school is not a machine; and 
the superintendent is not a stem-winding attachment. 
* . 7 * 7 * a . * - * 
After the pupils have been classified and graded, they must 
be continually re-adjusted as instruction proceeds. This is ac- 
complished by promotions and demotions, either by classes or 
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by pupils. A class progressively and imperceptibly promotes 
itself, and the formal act is nothing more than change of 
name; but the single pupil is put back or forward with another 
class. The old question of when to promote or demote a pu- 
pil is solved by the foregoing discussion. Undoubtedly a pu- 
pil should change from one class to another just as soon as his 
interest will thereby be subserved. There is no educational 
reason for consulting the almanac in this matter. Not the 
moon’s phases, but the most effective unity is the criterion; 
and let the step be taken as soon as the need is discerned. 

“ The necessity for promoting or demoting a pupil becomes 
apparent to the teacher in the regular daily work, without any 
test by special examination. That the formal, fearful, periodi- 
cal examination to determine fitness for promotion should be 
abolished, and that in its stead should be substituted the test 
of daily work, is a foregone conclusion. Frequent written re- 
citations, along with oral work, should constitute a continuous 
examination. Nothing is a better test than a regular recita- 
tion; unless value is attached to a long-impending crisis to se- 
cure desperate application, and heroic effort in the last on- 


set.” W. W. Black. 
University of Illinois. 








State Supt, John O. Turner, Alabama, 


The Rights of the State in the School. 


When it comes to teaching finance and economy, the com- 
mon schools of this country are a total failure! 

Popular education is more a psychological riot than an at- 
tempt to examine into conditions which make for human hap- 
piness. We study ether more than ethics; we teach mathe- 
matics more than business; we strive to inculcate health by 
unfolding hygiene; honor and honesty are allowed to grow, if 
they will! 

Yet this is a workaday world. Citizenship has always with 
it labor. Here is a civilization, whether built up on property 
or persons, whether co-operative or competitive, still one in 
which the most potent fact of ‘its existence is work. The aim 
of liberty is happiness. The law of life is labor. The end of 
education is a knowledge of duty. Yet schools for the masses 
do nothing to alleviate discontent, teach reading, writing, ar- 
ithmetic, sciences, and languages, and the machinery of gov- 
ernment; while the laws of humanity, the relations of co- 
laborers, the laws of production, distribution, consumption, 
commercial ethics are learned in the hot-house discussion of 
the club, and through the hysterical interest of politics. 

But the state supports the school, that citizenship may be 
ennobled! 

True, the school, however, deals with the child, not the 
adult mind; therefore it should be modest. It can truly teach 
little; its main office is to awaken tendency. It is not the 
world, not even the child’s world; it can but point the way to 
where life is. It may analyze impressions; not make them. 
The embryo mind is swathed in its environment, What more 
persistent fact in life, than that man shall earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow? What more important topic, in an 
era whose aim is social equality, than economics? What more 
necessary than that the state, through the school, shall create 
a desire to know the wants and conditions of mankind out of 
which human happiness may be constructed? 

What rights has the state in the school, anyway? Is the 
state to teach athletics, the poetry of motion, and elocution, 
with the gentility of smooth conversation, and allow the poor 
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to eyes the rich, and the rich to oppress, and then feed the 
poor 

Here is the child, confronted with a destiny interwoven in- 
extricably with a great system of commerce, through which 
alone it can sustain life! It is thrust into a civilization which 
has been ages in evolving, and which can be changed, but 
slowly, is it to be made intelligent, that it may see the injus- 
tice of things, in order to turn revolutionist? Is it to learn 
the blessed uses of wealth, and, having none, throw a bomb at 
the millionaire? Is it to be taught thrift and saving merely 
to hate a banker? Or are the underlying facts of the natural 
relations of man to be pointed out, the maturer study of com- 
mercial and financial life and laws may awaken tolerance and 
conservatism! 

It is true that the common school, with its three hundred 
thousand teachers, and its annual expenditure of more than 
one hundred and fifty million dollars does teach civil govern- 
ment; but this is the husk of liberty, the skeleton of the con- 
stitution. . 





State Supt, Price Thomas, Tennessee, 


Throughout the country there are signs of awakening inter- 
est in the school problem. Many truths are recognized. Pop- 
ular education does not allay popular discontent. A knowl- 
edge of mathematics, languages, sciences, does not bring 
human happiness. The scholar is overwhelmed in the on- 
ward march of material enterprise. However much man may 
know, he must work. If liberty be not a dream, there must be 
labor by all for mer@ sustenance. Equality does not mean 
that some shall be hewers of wood, while others study the 
stars. In the vast complexity of living, the millionaire has 
earned his place. He is to be accorded that respect which law 
gives to him until the time when law shall be changed. (And 
equality of possession can never, forget the everlasting perma- 
nency of human nature.) Commerce depends upon race, cli- 
mate, soil. The very nature of the state as a safeguard of 
liberty is moulded by the industries of the people. What the 














State Supt. E, E. Prettyman, Maryland. 


masses of mankind need is knowledge of the world they live 
in, the commercial world in which they move, and out of 
which they have their being. It is more important that the 
unfolding mind of the child shall be turned toward the prosaic 
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questions of labor and capital than toward the atomic theory 
and Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” The psychological theory of 
mind growth, object lesson and perception, conception, and 
reason wiil not overcome the unfeeling force of the machine 
which paralyzes the man’s hands. The building for a success- 
ful life will not soften the acquisitiveness of man. A smatter- 
ing of bookkeeping will not make a business man, nor will 
culture in the fine arts teach the poor charity for those who, 
by honorable business effort, have distanced them in life’s race. 
These are some of the truths made apparent. 

From the standpoint of the state, the common school is 
largely a failure. It does not pay for the candle. Its course 
of study is a patchwork of mental science come down from 
> theological professor of the olden time. It is not practi- 
cal. 

It will not do to say, Now, you must have some agency for 
teaching the rudiments of knowledge—the three k’s. The 
time has gone by. A penny press is filling every hamlet with 
light. The highway tramp is a great reader. The newsboy 
and the tenement child read. Knowledge is almost stifling 
the heart of the world. Ethics! teach ethics, the laws of right 
living and loving! this is the mission of the state in the school! 
How? This is indeed the end of school methods; but it will 
not be found on the latest materialistic map of the human 
brain. Everywhere and always at work is the spiritual energy 
of mankind. To point out wherein it works for righteousness 
is the mission of the school. Diversity of employment will 
always remain the harmony of citizenship. Minds do not 
grow like peas in a pod; schools.to the contrary! Unless the 
state school confine its mission to training the child mind to a 
study of life, a life of labor and love, where all have common 
means and a common end, that all may be happy, it is doomed. 


Charles W. Stevenson. 


Popularity of New York Schools. 


Some two years ago, says the New York “ Sun,” the prin- 
cipal of an uptown school notified her clients that in future no 
children of Jewish families would be received as pupils. After 
a school had been given over to Jewish children, she said, it 
became unpopular, even with them, as they always wished to 
attend establishments popular with Christians. ‘This question 
first became prominent about ten years ago, when there was 
complaint in a fashionable school of the increase in the num- 
ber of Jewish pupils. The suggestion was made to the princi- 
pal, that she limit the number of these pupils, but she refused 
to do so, on the ground that none of the pupils rewarded her 
efforts so well. She preferred to teach them rather than pu- 
pils who were not so much interested in their work. The pu- 
pils of other races than those to whom objection was made 
left entirely, and the school has practically disappeared. 
Schools in New York have their periods of modishness almost 
as regularly as the photographers do. One of the old French 
schools in New York happened to contain at one time near- 
ly twenty girls, who have since been v¢ry conspicuous in the 
city’s social life. That school does noi exist to-day, and its 
gradual decline was attributed to nothing else than a change 
in fashion. Others have had the sanie fate, with no other 
cause to explain their decline in popularity. There was scarce- 
ly a time in the history of any of these schools when the 
daughters of Jewish families were not included in their classes. 


Disinfection of Books. 


At a recent meeting of the New York Library Club “ The 
Disinfection of Books” was discussed. Dr. John S. Billings, 
director of the New York library, the principal speaker, said, 
as reported in the Boston “ Transcript ”: 

“ At an investigation made by the state board in Iowa three 
years ago it was found that six cases of scarlet fever were un- 
doubtedly communicated through circulating library books. 
Other diseases may be communicated in the same way. There 
is not much danger of this from the edges of cards, although 
they are foul and filthy, and undoubtedly filled with bacteria; 
more especially with those of skin diseases. In order to pre- 
vent any possibility of the diseases through books, it is neces- 
sary to destroy the bacteria. 

“We cannot use the method of applying 210° Fahrenheit of 
dry heat. That would curl the leaves and injure the bindings. 
Much less can we apply 212° Fahrenheit of wet heat. We can- 
not apply a solution of corrosive sublimate or zinc chloride. 
jn a of burning sulphur are both inadequate and unde- 
sirable. 

“Two years ago, when in Philadelphia, I suggested to one 
of the fellows in the laboratory that it would be desirable to 
seek a new method. Formaline was known to be a destroyer 
of bacteria, and he set to work on that. This can be pur- 
chased in a drugstore, or may be made by burning methy! al- 
cohol. A saucer of formaline, a book which had been infected 
with the bacteria of diphtheria. another with scarlet fever, and 
another with erysipelas were placed under a bell jar. The ex- 
periment showed that one cubic centimeter of formaline to 300 
cubic centimeters of space would thoroughly disinfect any 
book in fifteen minutes.” 
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That the school should be a center and “he center 
of intellectual activity for the community tributary to 
it, has been a thought often presented in these pages; 
it is now being accepted as a solution of many prob- 
lems that seem otherwise beyond the school. If it 
were possible (and who shall say it is not) we would 
have the principal of the school in our towns and 
cities live in or adjoining the school building. We 
would have him impress himself on the community ; 
the community is now, in our judgment, behind the 
school. The community needs to do more and better 


for the boys and girls than it does after they leave 
the school. 





The “ Speer method ” in arithmetic has made a stir 
in the educational world of Chicago. It is a good 
thing to stir up a pond; if there is no other way by 
throwing a pebble into it. There are thousands of 
teachers in Chicago as well as New York who have 
never thought upon number at all; they knew cer- 
tain things, the multiplication table for instance, and 
they could drill this knowledge into young and im- 
pressible memories. Along comes Asst. Supt. Speer 
and presents number-learning as ratio-comprehending, 
and they begin to study the matter. A good many 
doubt whether the “ Speer method ” has come to stay; 
it must, however, have its claims investigated. How 
many feel able to do this ? 





The establishment of authority is the first great 
necessary step toward success in school government. 
But it is not sufficient in itself. It must be rooted in 
and kept strong by the power of love, with kindly 
words, sympathizing thoughtfulness, watchfulness 
against wounding their pupils’ feeling, teachers will 
not find it very difficult to maintain the discipline 
necessary for educational progress. 





The examination of manuscripts in Zhe School Jour- 
nal’s prize contest for the J. B. Colt & Co. lantern, 
valued at $100, has not yet been completed. We 
hoped to be able to give in this issue a full report of 
the committee having this matter in hand, but it will 
have to be delayed one month. There will be no 
change in the decision awarding the prize to Prin. 
Homer C. Bristol, of Brooklyn, and the lantern will 
be sent to him in a few days. Mr. Bristol’s article 
will be published soon. 





“ With aching hands and bleeding feet, 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’t were done. 
Not till the hours of light return, 
All we have wrought do we discern.” 
—Charles Mills Bicknell. 





The National Educational Association will meet at Wash- 
inton, D. C., on July 7th to 14th, 1898. See announcement 
on page 646, 
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Teaching as a Resource. 


There is scarcely a great man in the later years of 
American history but began his career by what was 
called “ teaching school.” In the biographies of these 
presidents, vice-presidents, governors, congressmen, 
and legislators in the states, it is always stated that 
the school teaching was laid aside as soon as possible; 
the inference the reader is to draw being that this was 
indeed small business for the man who afterward was 
capable of launching and steering his bark on the 
stormy seas of politics. Those who are teachers in- 
deed, are indignant that there ever was a time when 
the American public could delude itself into believing 
that teaching was really done by these persons. 

Mr. Wickersham, who was for many years the very 
able superintendent of public instruction in the state 
of Pennsylvania, was wont to declare that the great 
obstacle in the way of progress in his state was the 
willingness of the parents to allow the schools to be 
used by the young men and women for a year or two 
to enable them to settle in their minds in what worthy 
occupation they could best engage. This has been 
true of the parents in rural parts in other states and 
territories Of 
course their conception of the meaning of education 


besides Pennsylvania, unfortunately. 


has been a very incorrect or low one ; to read, write, 
and cipher was what they sent their children to school 
for. 

But a vast number of persons of superior abilities 
have entered the school-room just for the money 
needed, just at a certain time, and have realized the 
importance of the work, and have seen they have a 
certain fitness for performing it successfully and have 
remained in it. Their pupils were too young to be 
able to estimate them properly and measure them by 
the lawyers, the physicians, and the clergymen of the 
community ; too often the school board was incom- 
petent, but for different reasons ; too often almost the 
entire community were unable to realize that a man 
of high mental caliber was spending his days with the 
children in the mean school-house. 

Teaching has been a resource in very many cases 
for men and women possessing abilities of the highest 
order, and it promises to be a better one as time rolls 
on. Those that departed from the school-room to be- 
come presidents and governors, left behind many just 
as able as they. but.who were content with the results 
they daily achieved in carrying forward youthful as- 
pirants to higher stages of excellence. 

Men and women of all ranks, like to manifest power, 
to achieve something ; it is possible to do this in the 
school-room. The salary is often too meager, but us- 
ually it is secure. Besides, not all who have left the 
school-room with visions of prominence and wealth 
before him have realizedthem. Wehave in mind two 
lawyers who, after a trial of five years in this city, 
sought for places again as teachers; they failed to 
realize themselves in the court room. 

The common supposition that a man teaches mere- 
ly because he wants something to do is not wholly 
correct, by any means ; man is born to teach ; the Cre- 
ator has implanted in him the power and desire to 
teach ; the coming generation depends upon the pres- 
ent, the present on the past ; we inherit a desire for 
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teaching. Very many teach as a resource, a means of 
realizing themselves. 

In turning to the school-room for occupation the 
teacher should make up his mind to face the fact of a 
small but sure salary and to be satisfied with it because 
he can accomplish something day by day that is in 
consonance with his feelings. The teacher must be 
interested in mankind ; his effort is to put the young 
beings before him in a position to make something of 
He must obtain his happiness by attain- 
ing the happiness of others. 


themselves. 





Newspapers in the Schools, 


A few years ago quite a number of school officials 
recommended the use of newspapers in schools ; 
there was haste and thoughtlessness in the matter ; 
the public, they saw, demanded that something more 
be done and they suggested newspapers. What was 
needed (and possibly always will be) was better teach- 
ing. 
somewhat it is apparent that it is not the whole news- 


As time has unveiled the pedagogic situation 


paper that is needed in the elementary schools, but 
such selections as tend to bear on the educational 
processes there supposed to be set in motion. Just 
what these shall be and how many of them shall be 
selected only a very good teacher is able to decide. 
In Zhe Journal of Nov. 20 it was declared there 
should be a firm stand taken against the reading of 
daily newspapers in theschools. Upon this the Sun” 
of Nov. 28 makes very sensible remarks. It agrees 
with Zhe Journal that most daily papers should be ex- 
cluded, but questions whether the “Sun” might not 
The editor of 7he Journal is a care- 
holds it to be a model 
If he were 
teaching in a school he would select from that very 


be an exception. 
ful reader of the “Sun”; he 
daily newspaper in nearly all respects. 


paper many an article, clip it out, and ask a pupil to 
read and restate or give the substance himself. 

The newspaper is primarily not meant for children 
under fourteen years of age (the age at which most 
pupils leave the elementary school); it is meant for 
adults ; it becomes for the adult mind, with all its 
murders, arsons, burglaries and other evidences of the 
non-millennial age, a necessity. While the 
thinks it a proper thing thata murder should be noted 
in the newspapers, he thinks the gloating over the 
ghastly details, as is done in certain newspapers, a sin 
against humanity. It is asin to murder and rob; it 
is a larger sin to accustom the public mind to regard 
these in a light and trivial way. 

The ‘Sun’, finds some items in 7he Journal to which 
jt objects as unsuited for “ elocutionary practice in a 
girls’ grammar school or even a girls’ normal school.” 
This is the argumentum ad hominem and we doubt its 


writer 


force. If an item in the letter of a gushing corres- 
pondent in Chicago extolling the good looks of one 
of the superintendents of that city is objectionable for 
a girls’ grammar school, how much more must many 
of the items be that necessarily appear in even so ably 
conducted a paper as the “Sun.” No, Zhe Journal is 


right ; exclude the newspaper but not such of the 
news as can be employed with justice to the time, to 
give some idea to the young student of the period in 
which he lives. 
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Art Ideas in Kansas City Schools. 


One sensation after another comes from Kansas 
City. No sooner has the educational world ceased to 
wonder at the mistake made by Supt. Greenwood in 
permitting himself to be caught napping by the New 
York daily “ Journal,” than a new surprise arises, this 
time from the principal of the new Manual Training 
high school. 

Prof. Gilbert Morrison took occasion to make some 
remarks after hearing a paper on Michael Angelo ; 
it may be expected that the price of Michael Angelo’s 
works will at once drop when these breezy views 
reach Italy; a more daring iconoclast has not yet ap- 
peared on the stage ot art criticism. 


Prof. Morrison said: “I have studied art 
and I have studied science and I have visited 
the great art galleries of the Old World, but | 


have never been able to understand why there is so 
much said about these ancient sculptures and paint- 
When I look at pictures and sculptures like 
these (reproductions in the room as an aid to the lec- 


ings. 
turer) I only feel sorry for the ancients. How peo- 
ple, students of art, are enraptured and carried away 
For 
my own part I am much more impressed by a trip 
through a cemetery, where I see the work of modern 
artists on some of the fine tombstones, at $25 a week, 
than by the triumphs, so called, of the ancients 
Look at those pictures there, and then at the frescoes 
on the ceiling of this room. Some would say those 
frescoes were copied, but I say that the artist did fine 
work on them and they show talent and originality. 
If any eleven year old_boy in Kansas City could 
make a plaster of Paris bust no better than that thing 
(pointing to a Michael Angelo bust) he would be con- 
sidered no good on earth, and be thought by com- 
petent critics to have no possible show of being worth 
$5 a week !” 


by such things is beyond my comprehension. 





Important Announcements 


ice, Bibi! hei: tee wee 
N, E. A. will meet at Washington, D. C., in 1898. 


_The executive committee of the N. E. A., at its meeting in 
Chicago Nov. 27th, decided, by a unanimous vote, to select 
Washington as the place for the next meeting of the National 
Educational Association, and the time, July 7th to 13th, inclu 
sive. ‘Lhe choice was a matter of no little ditticulty, owing to 
the very strong attractions offered by the competing cities; 
viz., Omaha, Salt Lake City, and Los Angeles. Already the 
railroad lines from Chicago to Washington have granted the 
usual one fare for the round trip, plus the membership fee. 
Formal action as to ticket conditions and extension of tickets 
for return will be announced at an early date. It is believed 
that these ticket conditions will be more liberal than have ever 
before been secured. The meetings will open on the evening 
of Thursday, July 7th, and ‘close on the evening of Tuesday, 
July 13th. The advantages of this arrangement are, that Sun- 
day travel going to or irom the meeting will be unnecessary. 
There will be no session on the afternoon and evening of Sat- 
urday, the time being given to social and other recreations. — 

The churches of Washington will be invited to arrange for 
sermons and addresses bearing upon educational themes on 
Sunday, the oth. It is believed that this relief ot 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday occurring in the midst of the 
session, will be welcome. 

Irwin Shepard, Secretary N. E. A. 





The Department of Superintendence will meet at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., February 21, 22, and 23, 1898. 


The chairman of the Southeastern Passenger Association 
has notified President Schaeffer that it has been decided to 
adopt a rate of one first-class fare for the round trip. Tickets 
of iron-clad signature form will be sold Feb. 20, 21, and 22; 
final limit, Feb. 28, inclusive. 
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Che Educational Field. 


They Who Must Be Obeyed. 
Our Superior Officers. 


Mrs. Dimmock was the first superintendent of draw- 
ing, and if her method was the right one, Miss Locke 
is leading us astray at a rate fearful to contemplate, and 
has much to answer for. Under Mrs. Dimmock we 
drew straight lines; made designs; cut out patterns, and, 
above all, strained every nerve to have the children 
draw gray lines. We spent hours shaping the points 
of lead pencils like a wedge or a chisel, or something 
of that sort; the whole object was to get a “ gray line.” 
After every drawing lesson the pencils had to be gone 
over. Like the poor, a teacher had a box of lead pen- 
cils always with her. If she had a visit at noon from 
a neighbor, out came the box. If she allowed herself 
an evening’s pleasure, the ghost of unsharpened pencils 
haunted her, and spoiled her pleasure. 

A teacher would receive pupils highly recommended 
for their “lovely gray lines,” and would thank Provi- 
dence that the worst of drawing had been taught. At 
the first lesson she would see such total ignorance of 
the much-talked-of line that she would be inclined to 
doubt the teacher’s veracity, until the one who had re- 
ceived her own carefully-taught pupils, as she supposed, 
would, with a brow of glum, and a melancholy voice, 
ask, “ How on earth could these children take drawing 
a year and make such abominable lines?” 

And so it went on year after year. No grade ever 
succeeded in reaching the desired result. What was 
painfully taught one year had to be painfully taught 
another. 

Mrs. Dimmock had little sympathy for our troubles, 














‘and did not spare us. Miss Locke succeeded Mrs. 


Dimmock, and if the entire earth had been ransacked 
no greater contrast could be found. Query: Was all 
that money spent on Mrs. Dimmock’s methods wasted, 
or is the money being spent on Miss Locke’s wasted? 
At any rate, we never hear anything about broad, gray 
lines. In fact, the object nowadays seems to be to do 
away with lines entirely, and make the thing assume 
form by massing the light and shade. Whether it is 
right or wrong, it certainly is more pleasing, and no 
school work is half the pleasure to children that draw- 
ing is. 

Miss Locke is a most magnetic speaker, and has such 
magnificent health (both probably accountable to her 
Trish ancestors) that it is a pleasure to listen, and to 
look at her. At first she used to wear reform dresses, 
which, to our uncultivated eves, seemed dreadful, with 
their sirth of waist and brevity of skirt, but now she 
has either changed her dressmaker, or we have become 
accustomed to them. At anv rate, her artistic dresses 
are freauently mentioned. How is it that the teachers 
of drawing are so unartistically dressed, usually? Per- 
haps we expect them to be models of form and color, 
and so notice their clothes more particularly. 

Well, Miss Locke is so eloquent, and has so much to 
say that is entertaining that even when we attend a lec- 
ture, expecting to hear something ahout drawine, and 
hear, instead, a great deal about Christian Science’s 
principles (not called Christian Science, however). and 
the new woman. and woman’s rights, we feel amply re- 
paid, and only wish that Providence had seen fit to en- 
dow us as He has her. She grows fat, while her assist- 
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ants have “a lean and hungry look,” and seem “ full 
of troubles, and full of cares.” Her vitality is so great 
that she seems to have no conception of physical weak- 
ness; so her staff works, and works, and works. Even 
the grade teachers admit that the life of a special draw- 
ing teacher is harder than hers; and what’s more, freely 
admits that the special earns every cent she gets. 

She has institutes, not early and often, but late and 
often. After a hard day’s work of teaching, without a 
moment’s intermission, she may have to rush across 
the city to conduct an institute. She must collect her 
models, paper, pencils, to say nothing of her thoughts. 
She must talk, arrange, suggest,—and sometimes 
teachers are very stupid. It happens occasionally that 
Miss Locke is at the institute, and the special is a much- 
to-be-pitied individual then. She is interrupted; told 
to make some statements clearer; her remarks supple- 
mented; told to shorten her instructions (Miss Locke 
allows no one but herself to be diffuse), and is general- 
ly browbeaten. We all love Miss Locke, but we are 
very glad we are not her assistants, in spite of the extra 
salaries. 

Her staff defends her stoutly, which shows either 
their good nature or hers; but I am telling things as 
they appear toalooker-on. After the institute there is 
more talking to the anxious inquirer, and after all, the 
grade teachers are gone there remains the wearisome 
task of cleaning up,—generally by gas light; then home, 
to spend her evenings in preparing for another day. 
No wonder they are a harassed-looking lot! With the 
children Miss Locke is delightful, although her accent 
and peculiarities make them laugh. 

One teacher told of a lesson given by Miss Locke in 
her room. She said the gravest boy she ever saw 
laughed until he cried, at her strange ways. His good 
breeding struggled with his risibilities, and the result 
was the most fearful contortions. The teacher was un- 
able to sav one word, because it was only through the 
exercise of an iron will, and by the most rigid silence 
that she was enabled to control herself at all. In spite 
of this hilaritv, the children worked with a will, and 
produced results which gave the teacher a fit of blues 
every time she thoucht of it. It was onlv by consider- 
ing, that if she could do as well, she would (prohablv?) 
be drawing four or five thousand dollars, instead of 
eight hundred, that she brought herself to a cheerful 
frame of mind. 

When the lesson was concluded, Miss Locke told the 
children that she liked them, and loved to see them 
work as merrilv, and as well as thev did. She suffered 
no loss of respect. because. althouch thev langhed, they 
resnected her abilitv, which even thev could recognize. 

By the wav. the last institute we attended was for the 
purnose of havine blackboard illustrative georranhv 
taueht. The teachers were reonired to go to the hoard 
and “dash off” a canvon. The best she could do 
would look verv little like a canvon, and was- only a 
poor renroduction of her recollection of a nicture of 
one. Why. conld the children not be asked to look at 
the most heantiful and accurate renresentation of the 
canyon of the Colorado, which is in their new, and high- 
ly-expensive geographies? 

Very few of the children (or teachers, for that mat- 
ter) have seen mountains. Why should they be obliged 
to draw their “ idea ” of one, which is derived only from 
a picture, not a description, or sight? 

It looks very much as if it were a little plan to get 
more time for drawing. 

After a while we will be required to draw the objects 
mentioned in our concrete examples: “ James has 
two tops, and Henry four; how many have both? 
Mary, vo to the board and represent Tames and his 
tops. John, you represent Henrv and his.” We would 
teach a great deal of arithemtic that way. wouldn’t we? 
It looks as if we were going back (or is it forward?) to 
the Indian system of communication. 

Fleanor Jerrold. 
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Open Fires in the School-Room. 


The Hon. John D. Lyman, of Exeter,, N. H., who has had 
many years of experience as a teacher and committeeman, ad- 
vocates the use of an open fire in the school-room. In a let- 
ter to The School Journal, he says: “ My experience has led 
me to the conclusion that an open fire in a school-room is of 
great importance—its principal object being for ventilation. 
Somehow a fire enlivens the room, makes the air feel better, 
and seems to invigorate both children and teachers. In this 
widely known seat of Phillips’ Exeter academy, the public 
voice now sustains me in my views, and in our four latest built 
school-rooms each has an open wood fire. As the people had 
not seen an open fire in a school-room, and knew nothing of 
its merits, they did not adopt my suggestion at first, but after 
it had been tried in one room, the vote was unanimous to 
have open fires in the new rooms to be built.” 

This is certainly an excellent suggestion, and ought to find 
favor with many school officers throughout the country. 


A Practical Spelling-Book. 


Oakland, Cal.—A new kind of spelling book has been intro- 
duced in the central evening school by Prin. Merwin. It is of 
such character that pupils may see it every day as they pass 
along the streets, in shop windows, on the sign boards, and 
other forms of advertisement. The principal has selected 
some 300 or more words from the advertising signs and else- 
where, and one of the classes of the school is tested with these 
while the members of the other are asked to bring in a list to 
their teacher. The two classes interchange lists, and results 
are compared. 

This novel method of teaching spelling has aroused much 
interest among the pupils. The boys, as they go to and from 
work, are always on the lookout for some new word on the 
sign boards, or in the show windows, and they are making 
more rapid advance in this department than ever before. 


Council of Education of N. J. 


Jersey City—The New Jersey Council of Education met in 
Jersey City in the rooms of the board of education, Thursday 
afternoon, Nov. 11. Mr. C. B. Gilbert, superintendent of 
Newark schools, reported on “ Kindergartens.” The report 
recommended that the kindergarten ought to constitute the 
lowest grade of every graded school, and that the age, which 
is now five years, ought to be extended down to include chil- 
dren of four years. Kindergartens should be pure kindergar- 
tens, and not mixed with primary grades. They should ex- 
extend over a course of two years. The length of the session 
should be from two to three hours. A special training course 
should be maintained by the state. 

The committee on school organization and administration, 
presented by State Supt. Baxter, on “Township High 
Schools,” was discussed under these heads: First, they are 
demanded by the times; second, they are essential to good 
citizenship; third, they will promote enterprise and public se- 
curity; fourth, they are especially needed for the improvement 
of rural schools; fifth, they would provide a larger range of 
selection for service; sixth, as a matter of state pride. The 
officers of the council are: President, W. L. R. Haven, su- 
perintendent of schools, Morristown; vice-president, Henry 
Snyder, A.M., superintendent of schools, Jersey City: secre- 
tarv. S. V. Arrowsmith, Red Bank; treasurer, H. Brewster 
Willis, county superintendent of schools, New Brunswick. 


Twins and Half Holiday. 


The Aroostook (Me.) “ Times” writes that the scholars of 
the grammar school in Houlton were granted a half holiday 
last Thursday, in commemoration of the birth of twins to the 
wife of their teacher, Prin W. S. Webbs. 


Edueation in Russia. 


The statement recently made in the papers, about which a 
note appeared in The School Journal, that the Russian govern- 
ment contemplated introducing compulsory education in that 
country is officially denied. Compulsory education may some 
time be tried in Russia, but not for many years to come. As 
there are not sufficient elementary schools even in the large 
cities to meet existing requirements, any such plan would, at 
the present time, be impossible. Even if school buildings 
were erected to supply the demand there are not educated peo- 
ple enough in the whole country to act as teachers. What the 
Russian government is doing is to plan new places of second- 
ary education to meet the present needs, leaving the future to 
take care of itself. 


Pensions for Providence Teachers. 


Providence, R. I.—The teachers of the city have established 
a Public School Teachers’ Retirement Fund, from which a 
teacher who has given long service or who has become men- 
tally or physically unfitted for teaching, may receive an annui- 
ty. The teachers annually contribute one per cent. of their 
salaries toward this fund. In order to place the fund on a 
firm basis. so that there may be no failure in the payment of 
annuities, the teachers wish to establish a supplementary fund, 
amounting to fifty thousand dollars or more. Some public- 
spirited citizens have made donations toward this fund, and the 
teachers are doing all in their power to add to it. Among 
other means for raising monev for this purpose, a public bazar 
will be held in Infantry hall, Dec. 14, 15, 16, and 17. 
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Rural School Visitation. 


Mason, Mich.—State Supt. of Public Instruction Jason E. 
Hammond has outlined a plan of rural school visitation and 
inspection, which is perhaps original with him. Whether 
new or old, it is calculated to be of great benefit to rural 
schools of this state, and to throw light upon the rural school 
problem in general. Mr. Hammond started out Nov. 20, his 
plan being to visit ten counties and ten schools in each. The 
counties are widely separated, and present, as far as can be 
seen, all the conditions of rural schools in Michigan. 
There is no favoritism shown in the choice. The commis- 
sioner will, of course, be the right-hand man in this visitation. 
It is purposed to see the best, the poorest, and the medium 
schools in each county. Special blanks, bound in neat books, 
one set for each county, have been prepared. The notes will 
cover the following range: 

General:—Date, duration of visit, number of district, direct- 
or’s name, township, size of district, if township district, how 
and when organized, valuation of taxable property, valuation 
of school property, cost per pupil for instruction last year, 
cost per pupil for expenses last year, number months school 
this year, number months school last year. 

Grounds:—Size of school ground. location with reference 
to other buildings or groves, accessibility, how enclosed, deco- 
ration, trees, shrubs, vines, flower beds, soil, surface of yard, 
source of supply of drinking water. 

School-houses:—Material in structure, situation, seating ca- 
pacity, desks used, heating apparatus, ventilation, lighting, 
wardrobes. 

Apparatus and equipment:—Organ, dictionary, globe, flag, 
flagstaff, condition of walls. wall decorations, maps, charts, 
bell, legislative manual, window shades, and other needful ap- 
paratus. 

Outbuildings:—Material in structure, size, location on 
school ground, location with reference to each other, how 
screened, how separated from each other, vaults, sanitary 
conditions, wood-house, supply of fuel. 

Text-books:—Uniform by effort of commissioner and 
teacher, how long series have been used in the district, free 
(law of 1880), free (to indigent children), uniform (law of 
1807), miscellaneous. 

Library,:—Number of books, how organized and supported, 
how used, book-case, difficulties. 

Teacher:—Name, age, wages. relative of number of school 
board, relative of resident of district. resident of district, ex- 
perience, qualifications, professional training, professional 
spirit, educational journals, institutes, associations, reports to 
successor. 

Gradation:—Number of grades, number in each grade, 
number completing rural school course this year, commence- 
ment, or graduating exercise. 

Visitation:—By commissioner, by school officers, by pa- 
trons, educational rallies when patrons are invited to attend. 

Pupils:—Number enrolled in school course, number en- 
rolled in teacher’s register. number boys and number girls in 
attendance sixteen years old and above, between fourteen and 
sixteen, between twelve and fourteen, under seven years of 


e. 

Miscellaneous:—Special day exercises, memory gems, pen- 
manship, calisthenics, intellectual arithmetic. 

In addition to these voluminous notes, pictures will be 
taken of the interiors and exteriors of the best, poorest, and 
medium buildings in each county. The counties selected are 
taking much interest in the matter. At least one county voted 
twenty-five dollars to be used to assist the superintendent in 
getting pictures, and in any other way necessary. 


W. J. McKone 
Fifty Years Old. 


Boston, Mass.—The Quincy grammar school celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary November 2. The first head- 
master was D. Philbrick, who had charge from 
the organization of the school until 1853. C. E. Valen- 
tine, sub-master under Philbrick. succeeded to the master- 
ship at the latter’s resignation, holding the position until 
his death in 1870. E. F. Wood followed, remaining until his 
death, in 1882. Alfred Bunker, the present master, was ap- 
pointed in 1884. Under his direction, the school has pros- 
pered, and some 400 boys are now enrolled 

The records show that the school gave to the Union army 
of the civil war 57 men, the navy, 11, and to other depart- 
ments of the service, 21, making a total of 89. Of those en- 
tering the army one, W. F. Bartlett, became a major-general, 
two brigadier generals. one lieutenant-colonel, three majors. 
nine captains, seven lieutenants. one assistant-surgeon, four 
sergeants, six corporals. twenty-three privates. In the armv 
one served as mate, another as ensign, nine as subalterns, and 
one as a United States engineer. 


Sewing in St. Louis Schools. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The board of education have authorized the 
introduction of sewing into some of the public schools as an 
experiment. No provision is made in the course of study for 
instruction in sewing, but the principal and teachers of the 
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schools where the subject will be taught have made arrange- 
ments for classes to receive instruction for thirty minutes 
after school hours once or twice a week, till other arrange- 
ments can be made. 


Cost of Schools. 


Beside the $1,180,000 which it pays to the state, the city of 
New York will expend this year $6,000,000 for purposes of ed- 
ucation, about $4,500,000 of this sum going for salaries of 
tez ichers and school employees. There are 5,000 school teach- 
ers in the city, and the rate of pay varies irom $3,000 a year 
salary paid to principals of male grammar schools down to 

$54 a year, the amount paid to teachers of the lowest primary. 
The average pay of a teacher in New York is about $675 a 
yea 

It ‘has been found that only St. Louis and Philadelphia paid 
more last year than New York, the maximum cost per capita 
being $64.09 in Philadelphia, and the minimum $32.70 in Roch- 
ester. In Philadelphia, principals receive from $3,000 to 
$4,000 a year, professors in the boys’ school, $2, 500, teachers 
in the boys’ school, from $800 to $1,800, and teachers in the 
girls’ school, from $800 to $1,600. In St. Louis the maximum 
for principals is $3,000, for assistant principals, $2,200, and for 
assistants, $1,500 to $2,000, according to grade. in Indianap- 
olis and ‘Minneapolis, high school teachers receive $1,200 as 
the maximum, and in Pittsburg, the salaries range from $900 
to $1,700. 

Philadelphia expends $3,500,000 a year on her schools. Chi- 
cago’s schools cost $5,000,000, the schools of Boston, $3,800,- 
000, the schools of Brooklyn, $3,500,000, the schools of Balti- 
more, $1,200,000, the schaols of San Francisco, $1,500,000, the 
schools of Washington, $1,000,000, the schools of Buffalo, 
$950,000, the schools of Milwaukee, $700,000, and the schools 
of Louisville, $575,000. Among American cities which spend 
comparatively little in proportion to their size for school pur- 
poses, New Orleans is perhaps the most conspicuous. 


Compulsory Education in Connecticut. 


Hartford, Conn.—Secretary Charles D. Hine, of the Con- 
necticut state board of education, has sent to the various sec- 
tions of the state a circular, explaining the laws on the in- 
struction, attendance, and employment of children. 

These laws require that parents and others who have the 
control of children over eight and under sixteen years of age, 
whose physical or mental condition is not such as to render 
their instruction impracticable, shall cause them to attend 
school, or to be elsewhere instructed regularly while the pub- 
lic schools of the districts in which they reside are in session. 
The only exception to this requirement is, that children four- 
teen or fifteen years of age may be kept from school if law- 
fully employed to labor. The penalty for violation of the law 
is a fine not exceeding five dollars for each week 
the child is absent from school. When children - 
sixteen years of age have no clothing suitable for school, 
are otherwise unprovided for, and their parents or others Bae 
ing control of them are not able to provide for them, the se- 
lectmen of the town should furnish assistance, or the ‘children 
should be committed to the County Temporary Home. If a 
child is absent at the opening of the sessions, or is withdrawn 
before the close of the sessions, without lawful cause, the 
parent may incur the above-named penalty—five dollars for 
every such week of irregular attendance. 

No child under fourteen years of age shall be employed in 
any mechanical, mercantile, or manufacturing establishment. 
The penalty for violation of this law is a fine not exceeding 
sixty dollars for each week in which the child is employed. 
In such cases the person who has control of the establishment 
is liable, as well as the person who hires the child. 


New Jersey State School Report. 


State School Supt. Baxter has given out the figures indicat- 
ing the annual cost of the public school system of the state. 
The amount of money available for public school purposes for 
the year ending July 1, 1897, was $6,276,843.08. Of this amount 
$5.514,385.89 was spent, leaving a balance of $762,457.10. 


This money was put to the following uses: 


rr Se cs osiheeundebannebkeaweie $3,170,740.48 
oe EB eer TTT rrr rere 385,345.04 
EE SO Cn... codbioensaseoureendeuass 963,794.72 
Debt and interest....... oS Pee Leer -+ 333,173.19 
es « eee cd kee bkeeneeesikeau hee 20,307.06 
ETE EL OE CCC TOTES TT 2,275.91 
Pe  WUOREDUNE, oo oiccds cas cneosdsoes 252,453.78 
EE WR Sas van dw cen cseaks <Baemated eae 346,204.81 
Jersey City’s expenditures were: 

I A acre sty gave adage uk waned 319,080.31 
A a a ae che Sa alah ict lactis Se iced ease 33,850.50 
I i i ak i Seen Ne ae ii 06,005.24 
ST ME RNIN, 5 in wisn cra ne marslacniaaonmiaaredl 12,917.97 

Sa aa ig eRe: $461,942.02 


Newark’s expenditure for teachers’ salaries was $452,228.60; 
Paterson’s, $161,225.77; and Hoboken’s, $104,532.36. 
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Some Typical Southern Teachers. 


Some time ago The School Journal called attention to the 
condition of educational work in the South, and to the hopeful 
signs ol progressive educational development. It is, of course, 
a great pleasure to those having the good of the nationat heart 
to note anywhere and everywhere the disposition to do more 
thoughtful work in education. 

The South has labored under many disadvantages, which 
those not acquainted with the facts do not appreciate. It has 
taken our Southern friends, naturally, a good while to recover 
from the devastating and demoralizing effects of the civil war, 
and the rapidity and energy with which they have developed 
along lines are certainly very much to their credit. We some- 
times do them an injustice by comparing the illiteracy in the 
Southern states with the illiteracy in the Northern and West- 
ern states, as if all this was among white people. We have 
forgotten that the war set free almost five millions of persons, 
who were ignorant, for a long time more or less helpless, and 
who were therefore dependent upon the whites for both the 
means of subsistence and the means of education. It certainly 
is only justice to say that the white people of the Southern 
states have done a noble thing in undertaking, after the war, 
not only the education of their own children, but also the chil- 
dren of the negro race. It is not, however, the purpose of 
this article to go into particulars in this matter; but we hope 
from time to time to give some of the cheerful prospects that 
brighten up the Southern horizon. 

Among these, we desire to notice, in this issue, some of the 
strong, recognized leaders of the educational work of that 
section. Others we hope to note from time to time. 


HON. G. R. GLENN, 


Mr. Glenn is the state commissioner of schools for Georgia. 
His work during his first term has been one that might almost 
be termed a work of heroism. Emerson says, that it matters 
not so much where we are, as in what direction we are moving. 
Certainly, from the outward signs, from the tone of the public 
press, and from the general spirit in educational ranks, Geor- 
gia is moving in the right direction. Her legislature, through 
the influence of the admirable work which Commissioner 
Glenn has been doing in the cause of education among the 
people, did the surprising thing of adding $400,000 to the per- 
manent school fund of the state. 








Hon, G. R. Glenn, State School Commissioner, At'anta, Ga. 


Mr. Glenn is a man of remarkable earnestness of purpose, 
of vigor of thought, and of determination; and when he set 
out to make Georgia’s school system a credit to the state, and 
a blessing to its children, there was something sure to come. 
Mr. Glenn did not spare, himself, but went from one corner 
of the state to another, proclaiming the gospel of educational 
progress. As a result, the qualifications for teachers are 
more thoroughly considered, the institutes are sources of 
real help to the schools, and the patrons are beginning to feel 
that they owe a duty to their children. 

Mr. Glenn is a man of striking presence, and of poetic tem- 
perament, as well as of profound thought. 


PROFESSOR HENRY T. LILE 


is at present county superintendent of Morgan county, Ala- 
bama, and principal of the Pre erpery school for young peo- 
ple at the town of Trinity. . Lile is one of those earnest 
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men, of nervous temperament, of profound convictions, of 
high scholarship, and of great moral purpose. As would 
naturally be expected, wherever he may be located, or in what- 
ever body of men he may be placed, his influence will be felt. 

He was born in Alabama during the most exciting period 
of the civil war, received his education, first from a private 





Henry I. Lilie, Trinity, Ala. 


tutor, afterward at the University of Virginia—being a nephew 
of the late John B. Minor, for fifty years the senior professor 
of law at the University of Virginia, and a brother of Prof. 
Minor’s successor, the present incumbent of the chair. 

Prof. Lile has had a ripe experience as an educator, having 
filled professorships in several leading institutions, and having 
conducted the Mountain Springs high school for the prepar- 
ation of young people for college with marked success. In 
the work of education in Alabama, his scholarship, his pro- 
gressive spirit, and the fact that he was born here have made 
themselves felt. This is true in the schools of his county, also 
(which have been placed under his charge), and to such an ex- 
tent that he is now most prominently mentioned as the Demo- 
cratic nominee for state superintendent of schools for Alaba- 
ma. It will be a notable day for this state when such a man is 
put at the head of its system of schools. We feel sure that no 
longer will there be motions in the legislature to cut down 
the scanty school fund of the state. 


PRESIDENT P. D, POLLOCK, LL.D., 


is now at the head of Mercer university, the leading Baptist 
college of the South, located at Macon, Ga. ne 
At the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, of 


Georgia, at Warm Springs, Prof. Pollock was elected presi- ° 


dent of the association for the coming year, by a unanimous 





P. D, Pollock, LL.D., President Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 


vote. He is a quiet, conservative man, of dignified presence, 
and of great sincerity, both in purpose and in speech. 
native of Georgia, he began to teach at the age of 16. Deter- 
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mined that he would make himself thoroughly qualified for 

his chosen profession, he pursued his studies at Mercer uni- 

yereye at the University of Paris, and at the University of 
erlin, 

So marked has been his influence in the educational world 
that, in 1894, he was tendered, by the governor, the position 
of state commissioner of schools. This, however, he declined. 

His ripe scholarship and experience have led to his being 
elected successively to the professorship of English, to the 
position of vice-president of the faculty, and, finally, to the 
presidency of Mercer university. 

President Pollock is a good student of human nature, as well 
as of books, and his work among the teachers and institutes 
of Georgia is productive of most excellent results. 


PRESIDENT JAMES K. POWERS 


has been, for the past nine years, at the head of the State nor- 
mal school, of Alabama, located at Florence, in the county in 
which President Powers was born. His career has been a 
somewhat remarkable one. He was educated at the Florence 
Wesleyan university, and the University of Alabama, graduat- 
ing from the latter institution in 1873, with the degree of mas- 
ter of arts, having made a grade of over go in every depart- 
ment of his studies. 

He is a man of quick action, of hearty spirit, and sympa- 
thetic temperament, and an enthusiast in any work in which 
he engages. This has been shown by the rapid growth of the 
normal school under his administration, by the strong hold 
which he has upon his former pupils, and by the active part 
which he has taken in the educational work of Alabama, in- 
cluding the organization of the State Educational Association. 

Previous to his presidency of the normal school, Prof. 
Powers filled the chair of mathematics in that institution, and, 
accordingly, he has now been, in all, twenty years at work in 
its service. How well he has discharged the duties which lay 
next to his hand is shown by the fact that he has, within the 
past month, been nominated and chosen by unanimous vote to 
the vacant position of president of the state university. This 
will give him a larger field of usefulness, and an opportunity 
to carry into this institution his most admirable executive 
qualities. 





James K. Powers. 


Dr. Mayo, in a recent letter to the governor of Alabama, 
bears this testimony to President Powers’ work: “I can hon- 
estly say that, in all my experience in the South, I have seen 
no state normal school which seems to me to have more com- 
pletely grasped the true idea of that style of school, or more 
completely carried it out than the one at Florence. President 
Powers is not only a born educator, but he has also all the 
qualities of a successful public man.” sit 

Such men as these briefly sketched above are an indication 
of the good things to be expected from the educational work 
in the “New South.” 

St. Louis Statistics. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Some interesting generalizations are drawn 
from the statistics of the schools of this city for the past year. 
They have been issued to the principals by Supt. Soldan, 
through “School and Home,” so that any one may form an 
idea of the degree in which the grading and classification of 
his school compares with the average in his own city. These 
statistics show that among a thousand pupils each grade would 
have the following representation: 

156 children of the first grade. 
243 children of the second grade. 
218 children of the third grade. 
157 children of the fourth grade. 
88 children of the fifth grade. 
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59 children of the sixth grade. 

50 children of the seventh grade. 

29 children of the eighth grade. 
1000 

In an average school attended by a thousand children the 
following number of classes will be found in each grade. In 
making this calculation it is assumed that twenty-five children 
form an average class: 

Five classes of the first grade. 

Eight classes of the second grade. 

Seven classes of the third grade. 

Five classes of the fourth grade. 

Four classes of the fifth grade. 

Two classes of the sixth grade. 

Two classes of the seventh grade. 

One class of the eighth grade. 

Other conclusions are of purely local interest, but it would 
be interesting to secure similar analyses from other cities. The 
congestion which evinges itself in the second and third year 
grades suggests some queries. Following a now common 
practice, the St. Louis system places ve: strong teachers in 
charge of the first grade work. is the congestion caused by 
less efficient service in the second and third grades, or does 
the cause lie in the distribution of the work in the course of 
study? 


Dr. Hailmann’s Report. 


The annual report of Dr. W. N. Hailmann, superintendent 
of Indian schools, has recently been made public. Supt. Hail- 
mann is still collecting data bearing on the problem of “ re- 
turned students,” going back to their tribes after school life 
has been taken up. The information already obtained would 
indicate that the criticism of the Indians and the schools on 
this score are justifiable in very slight degree. 

Dr. Hailmann says that few schools are doing creditable 
work in the line of manual training, the results being meager, 
even where special teachers are employed for this work. This 
is due partly to lack of facilities, and partly to lack of civil ser- 
vice eligibles for this branch of the Indian school work. The 
former obstacle is being gradually overcome; the other can be 
overcome only by making the positions more lucrative. For 
the study of agriculture an excessive acreage of land appears 
to be a hindrance, rather than a help, from an education.| 
standpoint. 

The discovery of children of very little Indian blood in the 
boarding schools leads to the recommendation that, as there 
seems to be no remedy under existing laws, Congress should 
indicate by statute what degree of blood shall constitute an 
Indian, and to what extent adopted Indians shall be entitled 
to governmental support in education. 


Letters to Teachers. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A number of teachers in the public 
schools have received letters from Supt. Siefert, stating that 
their work had not been satisfactory, and suggesting improve- 
ment. The letters were written at the order of the committee 
on appointments of the school board. Some of the teachers 
object to this method of discipline. An organized objection 
will be laid before the superintendent, and if no redress fol- 
lows, the matter will be referred to the board. It is alleged 
by some teachers that Miss Mary J. Hall, the primary super- 
visor, was responsible for the sending of the letters, but Miss 
Hall claims that she had nothing to do with the matter. 


North Dakota Notes, 


Grafton, N. D.—The seventh meeting of the Tri-County Ed- 
ucational Association was held in the court-house here, Nov. 
5 and 6. These counties, Pembina, Walsh, and Grand Forks 
in the northeast corner of the state, all border on Red river. 
They are populous, and have each from 150 to 200 schools. 
A paper on “Supplementary Reading” was presented b 
a= Sonderall. “ The Teacher’s Personality,” by Geo. rH 

empstead, caused an animated discussion, as did also 
“ School Literature,” by W. H. Burns, and “ Science and Art 
of Education,” by B. W. Hosmer. Prof. Kennedy, of the nar- 
mal department of the university, came on Saturday, and, as 
usual, was cordially greeted. The following officers were 
elected: President, Ex-Supt. A. L. Woods, Grafton; vice- 
president, C. A. Powell, Neche; secretary, Geo. Hempstead, 
Grand Forks. A committee on legislation, to present some 
resolutions to the State Association in December, was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Prof. Kennedy, W. L. Stockwell, Supt. 
E. J. Taylor, G. A. Martin, and E. W. Harris. 


Wisconsin Schools. 


The Whitewater normal school recently celebrated the com- 

letion of a handsome addition to its heady large building. 

embers of the board of regents, citizens, and former profes- 
sors made speeches. Prof. Chamberlain, of Chicago univer- 
sity, lectured in the evening on “ Education in the Twentieth 
Century.” This school is now one of seven state normal 
schools in Wisconsin, and it has developed very satisfactorily. 

The board of control of the state industrial school for boys, 
at Waukesha, shows its wisdom and high purpose by select- 
ing an experienced educator for superintendent. The position 
was first offered to President Saulisbury, of the Whitewater 
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normal school; but he declined it. Later it was offered to 
Prin. C. O. Mercia, of Appleton, formerly a member of the 
faculty of Lawrence university, who has accepted. Prof. 
Mercia is a student of sociology, as well as an experienced 
teacher. 

The enrollment of the state university, Madison, will not be 
far from eighteen hundred this year. 


The holiday meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Dec. 28, 29, and 30, Milwaukee, promises to be one 
of unusual interest and value. Besides a very full program of 

ractical topics for discussion, there will be lectures by Mrs. 

va D. Kellogg, editor of “ Primary Education,” Dr. W. O. 
Krohn, and Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Beloit college, which celebrated its semicentennial last June, 
continues to prosper, its enrollment being larger this year 
than ever. The work on Emerson hall, the new ladies’ dormi- 
tory, is rapidly going forward. 

F. E. Converse. 





Items of Interest. 


The newly-created department of pedagogy connected with 
Syracuse university was last June placed in charge of Dr. Al- 
bert Leonard, who was at the same time made dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. It is the purpose of those who have the 
matter in their charge to make the pedagogical department of 
Syracuse university one of the strongest in the country. 


Some figures relative to education and crime were read by 
Sir John Lubbock at the Sociologica Congress recently held 
in Paris. They are essentially as follows: 

Since the Act of 1870, the number of children in English 
schools has increased from 1,500,000 to 5,000,000, and the num- 
ber of persons in prison has fallen from 12,000 to 5,000. The 
yearly average of persons sentenced to penal servitude for the 
worst crimes has declined from 3,000 to 800, while juvenile 
offenders have fallen from 14,000 to 5,000. 

Sir John Lubbock sees in these } anal a confirmation of 
Victor Hugo’s saying, that “he who opens a school closes a 
prison.” 


Richmond, Va.—The board of education has ordered the 
ublic schools to be closed from Dec. 12 to Jan. 5, for lack of 
unds. The school fund has been reduced in accordance with 

a general plan of retrenchment recently adopted. 


A bill has passed the Georgia legislature making the play- 
ing of football a crime, on the ground that serious, and some- 
times fatal, accidents are liable to occur in hotly contested 
games. The cause for the making of the law was, it is stated, 
the death of a player who was injured in a game between stu- 
dents of Georgia university and those of the University of 
Virginia. 


The position of honorary feliow in botany in the University 
of Pennsylvania has been awarded to Miss Adelina F. Schive- 
ly, a teacher in the girls’ normal school, Philadelphia. Miss 
Schively is a graduate of the department of philosophy in the 
university, receiving the degree of Ph.D. last June. 





Atlanta, Ga.—A bill has been introduced in the state legisla- 
ture to regulate the eligibility of women for entrance into the 
state university. The chancellor of the university declares 
himself, it is stated, as unequivocally in favor of the bill. 


Wahpeton, N. D.—The Southeastern Educational Associa- 
tion, comprising the counties of Traill, Cass, Barnes, and 
Richland convened here Nov. 12 and 13. About 120 were en- 
rolled. The papers were most of them presented by able and 
experienced educators. President Whitney, of Hillsboro, was 
an ideal presiding officer, and gave q fine address. The sub- 
ject of “ Normal Schools” was treated by Pres. Joseph Car- 
hart, of the Mayville normal. A paper on “Child Study” was 
read by Miss Anna Barnum, primary critic teacher—of the 
same school. The report of the committee on ‘“ Methods,” 
presented by Prof. W. E. Johnson, also of Mayville, was sug- 
gestive and helpful. Among other papers presented were 
“ Physical Training,” by Miss Mae McIntyre; “ Teachers’ 
Meetings,” by Prof. G. A. McFarland; “ Reading Circle,” by 
Mabel Connolly; ‘“ What May Patrons Reasonably Expect of 
Teachers?” by D. K. Dunton. Great interest centered about 
the lessons on “ Pedagogical Survey of the Common School 
Course in Reading and Language,” by Dr. S. Y. Gillan, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. The newly-elected officers are: President, 
Prof. J. E. McCartney, Valley City; vice-president, J. M. Hun- 
ter, Sanborn; secretary, Miss Anna Barnum, Mayville. 

There are forty-nine high schools of the three classes in suc- 
cessful operation in the state. 

With well-equipped high schools it does not seem necessary 
for the institutions supported by special appropriations to do 
the work that the common schools can well do. 

The State Teachers’ Association meets at Grand Forks, Dec. 
28. 29, and 30. The various sections, elementary, high school, 
college, county superintendents, as well as the general ses- 
sion, are well represented by papers and topics for discus- 
sion. 
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A special meeting of the board of education was held Mon- 
day afternoon. The object of the meeting was to pass upon 
the final estimate of the need of New York city schools for 
the coming year, for use of the city board of estimate and ap- 
portionment, which meets Dec. 2. The board decided to ask 
for $6,986,773.75 to run the schools next year. This is an in- 
crease of $134,353.00 over the board’s former estimate agreed 
upon in September, a large part of the increase being for the 
three proprosed annexes to the high 
finally agreed upon are as follows: 


schools. The figures 
Salaries of teachers in public schools and super- 

visors of special branches............cccceess $4,559,488.90 
318,608.00 
204,440.00 


Salaries of teachers and janitors in evening schools 
Salaries of officers, clerks, and employees of the 
board of education 


72,500.00 
92 


Salaries of the board of school superintendents... ,500.00 
Enforcement of the act, chapter 671, laws of 1894.. 33,800.00 
Support of nautical school...............scceecs 31,810.00 
Supplies, books, maps, stationery for all schools... 542,691.78 
Ments Of echoGl Premises... .ic.ccccccccccsscccce 115,707.00 
Fuel for all schools and hall of the board........ 137,323.00 
I gina ldie wiki 50,000.00 
Incidental expenses of the board of education.... 25,800.00 
Incidental expenses of evening high schools...... 1,500.00 
TE See acca cn tieude-5-0-ne-e-tee ous 501,121.99 
gE ree eee 7,000.00 
I MN WONEED Gs ov cvicicccccceccousessecc« 48,445.00 
Soi ak daane ne h66ba dened easan ene 125,000.00 
Lectures, free to workingmen and _ working- 

EE Ging seek wate sah eA ald en Osean siius er 60,200.00 
Transportation of pupils, 23d and 24th wards..... 6,400.00 
ERE RS ce NESE See ee eae 12,438.06 
Placing fire-alarm telegraph wires in subways..... 5,000.00 

ME SEA arnt Joa tan sdk ee ae abe $6,986,773.73 


TO INCREASE SUPERINTENDENTS’ SALARIES. 


The item which aroused most discussion was the proposition 
to allow $20,000 for an increase in the salaries of Supt. Jasper 
and the fifteen assistant superintendents, beginning March 1, 
1898. The superintendents asked for an increase of Mr. Jas- 
per’s salary from $7,500 to $10,000, and of each assistant super- 
intendent’s salary from $4,000 to $5,500 annually. 

Commissioner Prentiss, of the committee on instruction, 
said, that, while he saw no objection to the request of the 
superintendents for increased salaries, the present board of ed- 
ucation should not be put on record as recommending to an- 
other body—the school board of Manhattan and the Bronx—a 
body that will hold office under greatly changed conditions— 
what should be the salaries of its board of superintendents. 
He was followed in somewhat similar remarks by Commis- 
sioners Bannard and Taft. 

At the request of Commissioner Little, the brief prepared by 
the superintendents, on which they base their request for in- 
creased salaries, was read. This brief recited the varied and 
extensive duties of the assistant superintendents, requiring 
great experience, professional skill, and constant study in their 
care and supervision of the public, high, evening, and corpo- 
rate schools of the city; showed the small salaries which they 
now receive, in comparison with the salaries of officials in the 
other departments of the city government, and in comparison 
with assistant superintendents in other cities, and also in com- 
parison with the nature of the work done, with the salaries of 
grammar school principals and_ high school principals in 
this city, and concluded: 


WHAT THE SUPERINTENDENTS SAY, 


“In view of the importance of the position, the nature and 
extent of the work, the time and ability required, the impossi- 
bility of earning outside income, the tenure of office, the rela- 
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tion to the pension fund,and to the authorship of books and the 
salaries paid in other cities, and in other departments of this 
city, it is urged that the services required of an assistant super- 
intendent are easily worth $5,500 per annum. 

‘As a precedent for so high an amount as $5,500, we refer 
to the salaries paid to similar, and even less important posi- 
The 
deputy commissioner of public works received $6,000, clerks 
of the city courts from $4,000 to $7,000, the chief clerk to the 


tions in the departments of the municipal government. 


surrogate $7,000, assistants to the corporation counsel $8,000, 
7,500, $6,000, $5,000, nine assistants to the district attorney 
7,500. 


tf) 


7 
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“The city superintendent should, in our judgment, receive 
at least $10,000 per annum. No other system in the world is 
as large or varied in its working, and no other superintendent 
in the world, to our knowledge, is as well acquainted with the 
details of his system, although smaller than this system, and 
better adapted to supervise.” 

The board finally adopted a resolution to the effect, that 
while it must be understood as not passing upon the merits of 
the case, it saw no objection to making the request for the in- 
creased salaries, “in order that there may be necessary funds, 
in case the school board of Manhattan and the Bronx should 
see fit to grant the request.” 


MONEY FOR NEW SCHOOL SITES, 


A report of the committee on sites requesting the com- 
troller to approve the issue of bonds for $491,050 tor 11 school 
sites, previously passed upon by the board, was adopted by a 
vote of 12 to 5. The same committee also ask for bonds to the 
amount of $149,603.95 for the school site on Attorney, Riv- 
ington, and Stanton streets. The board of estimate and ap- 
portionment announced its approval of the appropriation of 
$199,000 for a new building for P. S. No. 4o. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 


- A letter from the city controller stated that the proposition 
of the board to apply undistributed portions of the general 
excise fund to the teachers’ retirement fund could not, in his 
opinion, be legally accomplished without special legislation, 
as the law now requires any surplus from the excise fund to 
be used to reduce general taxation. The matter was referred 
to the committee on by-laws. ~» 

These teachers were retired on pensions: M. E. O’Reilly, 
P. S. No. 17; M. Helen Bell, P. S. No. 86. These teachers re- 
signed: Carrie F. Cobb, P. S. No. 89; E. A. Duggan, princi- 
pal of E. S. No. 21; Stanilas C. Constant, teacher of French 
in the east side evening high school. 

The board voted to authorize the city superintendent to per- 
mit principals to hold grade conferences in their departments 
on Fridays, between 2 and 3 P. M., in place of the regular con- 
ferences now required by the by-laws 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS AGAIN POSTPONED. 


Supt. Jasper gives out the information that all examinations 
of teachers for increase of salaries, and all examinations of ap- 
plicants for places upon the principals’ eligible list are indefi- 
nitely postponed until ‘the question of appropriations is settled 
by the board of estimate and apportionment on Dec. 31; and 
that any increase of salary made before Feb. 1 as the result of 
the postponement of examinations till after Jan.1, will be begun 
from Jan. I. 

Olive A. Sprague was appointed teacher of zoology in the 
boys’ high school for one year, at an annual salary of $900. 

The superintendents have nominated Mary E. Tate to be 
principal of the evening high school for women, in place of 
Katharine D. Blake, resigned. They also nominated William 
C. Hess for principal of P. S. No. 30. Mr. Hess has had 
twelve years’ successful experience as principal in P. S. 
No. 19. 

2. REGULAR MEETING OF THE BOARD. 

The board of education, at the regular meeting on Wednes- 

day, disposed of considerable routine business. The contract 
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for the new school, to be built at Audubon avenue and One 
Hundred Sixty-ninth street, was given to H. Probst. The es- 
timated cost of the building is $203,900. All the school build- 
ings are to be equipped with appliances ior securing the safety 
of janitors while cleaning windows. The board does not be- 
come the school board of the boroughs of Manhattan and 
Bronx until Feb. 1. A resolution was therefore adopted, ask- 
ing the committee on by-laws and legislation to report Dec. 
15 what action will be required for maintaining the organiza- 
tion of the board, and providing for the meetings to be held 
between Jan. 1 and Feb. 1. 


_A committee of teachers representing the various associa- 
tions of the city urged the board of ¢stimate, at its ineeting 
Dec. 1, to adopt the appropriation of $390,000 for increase in 
salaries, The committee showed that New York teachers are 
paid less than those of any other of our great cities, the fol- 
lowing figures being given: Salaries of Boston teachers, 
$1,000 a year; San Francisco, $883; Cincinnati, $808; Chicago, 
$803, and New York, $667. The committee consisted of J. J. 
Hill, Miss M. A. McGovern, Miss A. S. Williams, Miss Cole, 
and Dr. W. L. Ettinger. 


Foreign Languages in the Public Schools, 


The board of superintendents on Nov. 29 submitted the fol- 
lowing letter to the board of education: 

The board of superintendents has carefully considered the 
whole question of the proposed changes in the provisoins of the 
by-laws regarding the teaching of French and German in the 
public schools, and is of the opinion that, while the changes 
proposed are most desirable, some of them would be improved 
by some slight alterations. 

While there is no question that it is a move in the right di- 
rection to require proficiency in the study of a modern toreign 
language, when it is pursued by a pupil, as a condition of pro- 
motion, it is not equitable to impose different conditions for 
promotion upon dfferent members of the same class. 

While it is proper to require the signatures of a certain num- 
ber of parents or guardians to a petition before introducing 
the study into a school, it is not in accordance with wisdom, 
or with the practice in regard to any other branch of study, to 
give individual parents or guardians an option as to whether 
a particular pupil shall or shall not pursue a study which is a 
part of the regular course in his class. It is impossible to give 
such option without interfering with the organization of the 
class, and with its proper and uniform advancement. 

If, then, the study is to be pursued uniformly by the pupils 
in certain grades after its introduction into our schools, it 
would seem wise to require a large number of signatures to a 
petition for its introduction. 

As whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing thoroughly 
and well, we are of the opinion (and we are strengthened in 
that opinion by considering what time is devoted to these 
branches in public: schools in other countries, notably in 
France and Germany), that the time now given to these lan- 
guages in our schools is none too great, and that a curtailment 
of the same is not advisable. 

The board of superintendents therefore recommends that the 
by-law referred to be amended as follows: 

Whenever the parents or guardians of at least one hundred 
pupils attending a public school in the 4, 5, 6 and 7 years shall 
request, in writing, the introduction of French and German, 
or when, in schools in which there are no pupils of the 6th 
and 7th years, the parents or guardians of the pupils in the 
classes affected, so request, the board of superintendents may 
introduce the study of such language in such school. 

Whenever the study of French or German shall have been in- 
troduced as above, it shall be pursued according to the course of 
instruction in French or German which has been or may here- 
after be prescribed by the board by all the pupils in the classes 
in which the study is introduced in accordance with the by- 
law, and such pupils shall be required to show the same profi- 
ciency in this study as is required in the other studies of the 
grade before being promoted to a higher grade in this school. 

The city superintendent, under the direction of the com- 
mittee on instruction, shall be authorized to license special 
teachers to give instruction in French or German in grades 5B 
to 7B, inclusive, and the number of recitations in each of the 
grades, pursuing the study of either of these languages, shall 
be three per week; two of thirty-five minutes each, and one of 
thirty minutes, or two per week of fifty minutes each, to be 
left to the discretion of the principal: provided, however, that 
the assigned time in the 7th year shall be two hours per week. 
Only one of these languages may be taught in any one 
school. 


Want Additional Teachers Made Regular. 


A meeting of male teachers from the grammar schools was 
held Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 23. at P. S. No. 40, in the inter- 
est of the movement to have additional teachers made regu- 
lar teachers for the purposes of the new salary schedule, where 
the attendance warrants it, before the new schedule goes into 
effect, Jan. 1. In several schools additional teachers are em- 
ployed, besides the regular teachers. These additional 
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teachers will, in many cases, be made permanent teachers 
after Jan. 1, in the schools where they are now employed, but 
it is claimed the new schedule provides for no increased salar- 
ies for the other regular teachers, as formerly, where addi- 
tional teachers were made regular. A committee, headed by 
William W. Simmons, was appointed to present this unjust 
feature of the new schedule to the committee of instruction of 
the board of education, and to urge that, in schools employ- 
ing additional teachers likely to be retained after Jan. 1, the 
additional teachers be made regular before Jan. 1, or that pro- 
vision be made for increasing salaries as heretofore. 


English in Elementary Schools. 


The subject discussed at the last meeting of the Schoolmas- 
ters’ Association of New York and vicinity was “ How to 
Teach English in the Elementary Schools.” The meeting was 
held in the law school of the New York university, Nov. 13, 
Supt. William H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, leading the discus- 
sion. Supt. Maxwell believes that in elementary language les- 
sons particular attention should be paid to grammar, as the 
best mental gymnastics a child can be put through. Materi- 
als should be furnished the child for forming sentences. This 
will give abundant opportunity for obtaining variety of ex- 
pression, with continuous drill in the use of pronouns and ir- 
regular verbs. 

Instead of having long compositions, written once a week, 
Supt. Maxwell favors having pupils devote ten or fifteen min- 
utes, almost every day, to writing about something with which 
they are entirely familiar; the pupils to correct the essays 
themselves. The teacher might pick out a few at random and 
correct them, and several might be read to the class each day 

The tenth anniversary of the association is to be celebrated 
by a dinner on or about Dec. 18. 


Briet Notes. 


Dr. Emerson E. White has had large and appreciative au 
diences wherever he has lectured in the Greater New York 
territory. There are probably few teachers in this vicinity 
who have not heard him speak. Probably the largest audi 
ence came to hear him in Brooklyn, where he addressed fif- 
teen hundred teachers, under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association. 


The board of estimate and apportionment has authorized the 
issue of bonds to the amount of $249,902 for building the new 
hall of education, at the corner of Park avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street. The project has been before three boards of estimate 
for nine years. In order to give the board of education suffi- 
cient room, outside quarters have had to be rented from time 
to time. 


Charles C. Burlingham, a former inspector of schools, has 
been appointed by Mayor Strong as school commissioner, in 
place of Dr. Peaslee. The latter has declined re-appointment, 
owing to stress of business. Commissioners Otto T. Bannard, 
William H. Hurlburt, Nathaniel A. Prentiss, Henry W. Taft, 
Henry A: Rogers, and Auguste P. Montant have been re-ap- 
pointed. Mrs. J. P. Townsend, wife of the president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, has been re-appointed as school in- 
spector. P 

The opinion has been more or less general among the 
Brooklyn teachers, that any increase of salaries must be ob- 
tained from Tammany hall. This is a mistake. The old char 
ter holds until the end of the terms of all the members of the 
Brooklyn board of education. Under the new government 
they will become members of the Brooklyn borough board, 
which will have exclusive power to fix “the salaries of the 
borough and associate superintendents, of principals, and 
vice-principals, and all the other members of the supervising 
and teaching staff.” Fifteen members of the board will hold 
office until 1 - fifteen others until 1899. The failure to in- 
crease the salaries of the primary teachers at the last meeting 
was simply in the belief that this had better be left until the 
first of January. 


The “ Calendar” of the church of St. Paul the Apostle for 
November contains an article entitled “Our Work for Chris- 
tian Education.” The Rev. Thomas McMillan, who spoke on 
this subject Sunday evening a few weeks since, said that the 
parish school was opened in 1886. The growth of the popula- 
tion had overtaxed the old frame church and the public 
schools of the district, but after the opening of the new 
church, the accommodations were enlarged, and, finally, the 
new fireproof building, 116 x 70, was erected on West Sixtieth 
street, and completed in 1891. At the present time there is a 
register of over 1,100 children, and the accommodations were 
all taken during the opening week of this session. 


Tersey City—James J. Hopkins, A.M., principal grammar 
school No. 2, was elected principal of the high school Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 11, to succeed Charles S. Haskell, who re- 
cently resigned, to become principal of grammar school No. 
2, Brooklyn. 

Prin. William J. Tuers, principal of grammar school No, 
4, of Paterson, N. J., was appointed to succeed Mr. Hopkins. 
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School Book Publishers 


American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, Or., 

Appleton & Co., D N. Y. & Chi. 

Armstrong € Son, A.C. New York 

Baker & Taylor Co., - 

Barnes & Co., A. S., 

Harison, Wm. B. 

Harper & Brothers, 

Holt & Co., Henry, 

Jenkins, W. R. - 

Longmans Green & Co., = 

Lovell & Co.,, / 

Macmillan Co., N. Y.. and Chi. 

Maynard Merrill & Co., Ne w York 

The Morse Co. 

Mutual Book C ompany A 

Nelson, Thos., & Sons, 

Pitman & Sons, Isaac 

Potter & Putnam, 

Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 

Sheldon & Co., aa 

Smith Pub, Co., H. P. - 

U atone P ublishing Co., 

Boston, and New Orleans 

The. Genin Church Co., 

( ‘incinnati, oO. 





“ 


rr) 


“ 


ry 


Van Nostrand, D. New York 
Wiley & Sons, Jno. se 
Wood & Co... Wm. - 
Allyn & Bacon, Bosto 


Boston School Supply Co., 
Bradlee Whidden, se 
Educational! Pub. Co., ” | 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. | 
Goodyear Pub. Co., Chicago | 
Heath & Co., D. C. = 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., “ 
Lee & shepard, Boston 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 

Boston and N. Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver Burdett & Co., 

Bos., N. Y., Chi. 

Thompson, “hagas & Co., Boston 
Ware, Wm 0., 
Flanagan, + 
Powers, O. M, 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 


“ 


Chicago 


Bell, J. E. 
Hammett Co., J. L., 
U. 8. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago. 
Beli, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 
Consolidated Lehigh Slate Co., N.Y. 
Crown Slate Co., ee 
Hobbie, A. D. “ 
Olcott, J, M. 
Silicate Slate Co., va 
Franklin M’f’g Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Co., 
Slatington, Pa. 
Hyatt Slate Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Am. Soapstone Finish ‘Co. 
Chester Dane. Vt. 


Boston 


Acme Sch. Su ». Co, Chicago, 
Standard Sch Fur. ys: 
Londergon,W. H. - 
American Slete B. i =. Phila. 


Lippincott Co., J. 
Lord Mfg. Co., 


Charts 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Ginn & Co 
Hammett cv o., J. L., 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Century School Supply Co.. 
Chicago 
Central Sch. Supply House, “* | 
Educational Aid Association, * 
The Caxton Co, - 


Sen ‘Haven, Conn. 


| Hammett Co., J. L., 


“ 


“ 


U. 8S. School FarnitureCo., “ 
bog ® Pub House, = 
Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 


Franklin Publishing Co., oN. Y. C. 
Harison, W. Bev. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., 
Potter & Putnam. 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st'r, N.Y. | 
King, Richardson & Co., 
Springfield, Mass 


Dialogues and Recitations. 


“ 


“ 


Baker W. H. Boston 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago } 
ney A. | 
March Lebanon, 0. 


Dick &F itzgerald, New York City | 
Excelsior Publishing Co., * 
ee & \ E. L., 
Ogilvie 

Russell, K ‘L & 1 7" 
Werner, Fagar 8 ” } 
Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia | 
Rand, McNally & Co., . 
Scott, Foresman & Co,, 
Western Pub. House, 





ry 
ry 





| Ditson, Oliver & Co., 


| Harison, W. Bev. 
| Holden Book Cover Co., 


| Fouch, A 


| American Flag Co., 


| Frink, W 


month 


| Werner School Boor So., 


Boston, Phila. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia 


Chicago, N. Y. 
Myers, R. L. & Co. 
Butler E. H. & Co., 
Eldredge Bros., 
Lippincott Co., J. B * 
McKay, David. - 
Sower Co., C hristopher 
Johnson, B. F. Co., Ric cecons, Va. 


| Williams & Rogers, 


Roch., N. Y. 


Cleveland, 0. 
A. Nichols & Co., Springtie Id. Mass. 
Saibsom Bradley Co., 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co. 


Rocheste r, Re Es 
Music Publishers. 
Silver, Burdett Boston, 


New York, Chicane, “Philade iphia. 
Boston, N.Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 
John Church Co, 

Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
8. W. Straub, Chicago 
w. W. Whitney Co., Toledo, O. 
King, Richardson & Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Book Covers 
New York City 


Springtield, Mass, 


School Furniture 


Bobrick Sch. Furniture Co., Boston 
Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., * 
Perry, Geo. 8. ” 
Hudson School Furniture Co., 
Athens, 0. 
Union School Furniture Co., 
Battle Creek, 
Kane & Co., Thos, 
Rowles, E, W. A., 


Mich. 
Racine, Wis, 
Chicago 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Appleton, D. *:Co., New York C ity 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Century Co. 

Funk & Wagnails, 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Merriam, G,. & C,, 


“ 
Ty 


Springfield, Mass. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Goes Lithographic Co., Chicago. 
Central Sch Supply House, “* 
Rickett’s, C. L., a 
Ames & Rollinson, 
. J. & Co., 
Wilcox, John, 


New York 
Warren, Pa. 
Milford, N. Y. 


Duplicating Apparatus. 


Lawton & Co., 
Dick, A. B. & Co., 


New York. 
Chicago 


Flags, [ledals, Badges, etc. 


Boston 
Robert Miller Co 
M. ©, Lilly & Co., 
Oak Hall Co., 
Carpenter & Co. Chicago 
Central School Supply House, “* 


Columbus, Ohio 


| Channon, H, & ¢ 


“ 


U.8. School Paraheare Co, 
Easton, Pa. 
Consolidated Firew’ ks Co., N.Y. c ity 
Thorp & Co., 8. 8. 
Ensign M’f’g Co., 
Whitehe pa ; Hoage o0.,.Newark,N.J. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


“ 


Gnntcbin Apparatus. 


Spaulding, A. G. & Bros. 
Narragansett, Mach. Co., 
Providence, 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L. 
Charles & Co., Thos. 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 
Steiger Co., E. ” 
Milton Bradley Co., 

Springfie ld, Mass. 


New York 
R. L. 


Boston 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Chandler & Barber, 

U. 8S. School Furniture Co., 
Galpen, R. H., New York oy | 
Randolph McNutt, Buffalo, N. 
Buffalo Sch. Fur. Co., 
Clevel’d Sch. Fur. Co: * 
Favorite Desk Seat 


Boston 


Clev eland, 0. 


| Ohio Rake Co., 
G.R. Seating Co. Geant Rapids, Mch. 
CX 


& Chicago | 
| Practical Text-Book Co., 


Burl. Sch. 


Phila. | 


Chicago | 
N.Y 


| 
| 
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AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


KECK AKKKK 


This will be a great convenience 


purchasing. In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information you will get _pecial attention by mentioning THE ScHoo1 
purct every time you write. The names in bold face type are regular or oce 


asional advertisers in THE JOURNAL. and are specially commended as reliavle firms 


Dayton, 0. 


Haney Sch. Fur. 
Man. Sch. Fur. Co. 
Stafford, E. H. ¢ 0. 


. Manitow oc, Wis. 


Richmond, Ind, 
Springfield Sch. Fur. Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
N.J.Sch. Fur.Co. Trenton, N. J. 
Bloomsburg Sch. Fur. Co. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Minn. Sch. Fur. Co., Minneap., Minn, 
Fur. Co. Burlington, Ia, 


School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 


Franklin Ed. Co., 
Hall, Thos. & Sons, 
Hammett, J. L. Co. 
Knott, L. E. App. Co., 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, 
Thompson, A.T, & Co., 
Ziegler Electric Co., 
Central Sch. Supply Co., 
McIntosh Battery Co., 
Olmsted Scientific Co., 
Robbins A. L. Co., 
U. S. School Furniture Co., 
Walmsley, Fuller & Co., 
Beseler, Charles 
Eimer & Amend, 
Colt & Co., J. B, 
Keuffel & Esser, 
McAllister & Co., 
Richards & Co. " 
Gundlach Opt. Co., Roche ster, N.Y. 
Ward’s Nat. Sci. Estab. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Milligan, C. T. = 
Queen & Co., = 
Kau. Wm. H., 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York. 
tockford, 
N.Y. 


Boston 


rT) 


“ 


Chicago 
Chicago 


“ 


New York 


“ 


Ty 


Barnes, W.F. & John, 
Morse Mach. Co., Rochester, 
Reed, F. E. & Co., Worcester, 
Strelinger, C. A, & Co 


Minerals 


English Co., 

Simmons, E. E. 
Ward’s Nat. Sci. Co.,Rochester, N.Y. 
Howell E. E., Washington, D. C. 
Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass 


Wood Specimens, 


Hough, Romeyn B., Lowyville, } 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc, 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Central School Supply House, 
Chicago 
Rand,'McNally, & Co., = 
U.S. School Furniture Co. 
Western Pub. House, 
Bell, W. L. & Co., 
Olcott, J. M. 
Harison W. Bev 
Holbrook, W. H., 
Cheney Globe Co.Mystic Bridge 
Howell, KE. K., Washington, 


“ 


N. . City 


Windsor LocksCt. 


“ 


b.c 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


Am. Lead Pencil Co., 
Faber, A. W 

Barnes & Co.. A. 8. 
Eagle Pencil Co., 
Faber, Eberhard, 
Spencerian Pen Co., 
Eclectic Pen Co., 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & Co. Meriden. Ct. 
Diamond Ink Co. 
Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


New York 
“ 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Goodell & Co., oa, N. A. 
Hammett Co,, J. L. Boston 
Lord Mfg. Co., Ne w Haven, Conn. 
Williams, Brown & Earl, 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester r, N. Y. 
Henry Heil Chem. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo 
Cleveland, O 


Warner & Swasey, 
School Supplies 

See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 

| Charts, Fi Maps, Globes, Bella, 


a. Blas 4, Kindergarten Mater- 
al, ete 


Muskegon, Mich. 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co.,Northville, Mich. 
| Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., 


Piqua, O. 
| Rich’d Sch. Fur. Co., 


Detroit, Mich. | 


Milwaukee, Wis, | 


Mass. | 


New York City | 


| Boston School Supply Co., 
Hawmett Co., J. L 
Acme School Supply Co., 


Boston 
+ 


Chicago 


Barnes, C, M. Co., . 
Caxton Co., The * 
Central School Supply House, “ 
Educationa!] Aid Association, *“* 
Flanagan, A. . 
Olmsted, re LL. eA 


Rowles, E. A., 
Standard Se aE Fur. Co., 
. S. School Furniture Co., al 

Century Sch. Supply Co. 
Chicago, Til. 
Smith & White M’f’g Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Bell, W. L. & Co. Kansas City 
Choate, W. F.Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Twin City 8.8.Co. .Minne apolis, Minn. 
Acme Sta & Paper Co., N.Y. City 
Central School Supply House, 
Harison, W. Bev., 
Olcott, J. M.., 
Peckham, Little & Co., 
Potter & Putnam, % 
Schermerhorn & Co., 
Me Clees & Co., 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Greenwood School Supply. Co.. 
Youngstown, 0. 
Sch.& Off.Sup.Co..Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Ed. Supply Co., K ingston, Jamaica 
American Splane Co., Chicago. 
Scrantom, W etmore & Co., 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
New York 
C hicago 


P hila. Pa. 


Edward Arnold, 
Dick & Co., A. B. 
U.S. School Furniture Co., 

Walker M’f’g C 0., . 
Andrews Sch, Fur'g Co., N. Y.C 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass- 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Photos for Schools. 


Soule Photo Co., Boston 
Dunton, ©. H. & Co. - 
Wm. H. Pierce Co., ” 
Hegger, Frank, New York 
Berlin Photo Co , ms 

‘ 


Ad, Braun & Co., 
Program Clocks. 
Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Blodgett Bros Soston, Mass. 
Prentiss Clock Co. N. Y. City 


| School Records, Blanks, and 


N.Y, 
| Hammett Co 


| Lippincott Co., 


Kansas City 
| Blake Bell Foundry, 








Stationery. 


Babb, Ed. E. Boston 
9 J. L., a 
U. 8. School Furniture Co , 
J. B. 
Smith & White M’f’g Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Acme Sta. PaperCo., N, Y.c. 
American _ Co., ” 
Olcott, J. ~ 


Blair Co., ye C. Huntington, Pa. 
School Bells 


“ 


Phila. 


Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L. 

McShane Bell Found. , Baltimore, Md. 
U.S. Sch. Furniture Co,., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., 0. 
Cincinnati “ 

Am. _ ll poanary. ~~ ae. 


Meneel i. Bell ¢ 
Meneely & gg West Troy, N. Y. 
Seneca Falis, N. Y. 


Rumsey & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Stuckstede & Bros., 
Second Hand School Books. 


Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Allen, D. A. Chicago 
| Barnes, C. M. Co., bind 
Harison, W. Bev. Hu. ¥.C. 
Hinds & Noble, - 
Keyser, W. H. & Co., Philadeiphia 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Penn. £d. Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 


Bridge Teac bers’ Agence y, Boston 
Beacon - 
Co-operative’ se ” 
Fastern _ - 

Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
Teachers’ txchange, Boston 
T. W. White, Denver, Colo. 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 


Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 
Chicago 
The Thurston Teachers Agency, 
Chicago 
Colo, Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
National Ed, Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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e = New Cext-Books of the Month. 


This list is limited to the books that have been pues during the preceding month. 
uest, or any book prepaid at prices named. Specia 
ids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers of THE JOURNAL. 











AUTHOR. TITLE. PP BINDING. PRICE. 
Arnold, Sarah Louise Stepping Stones to Literature 128 Cloth 
Abbott, Frank Frost (ed.) Selected Letters of Cicero 315 ™ 
Beeman, Wooster Woodruff 
and Smith, David Eugene Problems in Elementary Geometry 80 ’ 
Briggs, W. and Bryan, G. H. The Tutorial Trigonometr 326 1.00 
Carroll, Stella W. Around the World Geographical Reader 159 . 40 
Deakin, Rupert (ed.) Euclid ; Books 1—4 309 re -70 
Dowden, Edward (ed.) Poems of William Wordsworth 552 . 
Drake, Samuel A. On Plymouth Rock 133 a 60 
Edgren, Hjaimar A Brief Latin Grammar 128 . .90 
Fossler, Lawrence A Brief German Graumar 1s] - 78 
Fruit, John Phelps, (ed.) Milton’s Lycidas 29 - 
Garrison, Wendell P. Parables for -chools and Home 214 “6 
Hanson, Chas. L. (ed.) Carlyle’s Essay on Burns M4 B’ds 
Hardy, Mrs A. 8. The Hall of shelis 176 Cloth 60 
Lydckker, R. and others Natural History i71 - 
Manly. Jonn Matthews. Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearean 
Drama 617 - 
Mead, Wm. Edward Selections f-om Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur 348 
Mackenzie, John 8. A Manualof Ethics 456 = 1.50 
Morris, C. A History ofthe United States 5SL ee 1.0 
Pitman, Ben, and Howard Cloth 1.00 
Jerome B. The New Manual of Phonography 200 B'ds 80 
Richardson, N. H. Little Lessons in Piant Life 128 ” 40 
Schuckburgh, Evelyn 8. A Hisv.ory of Rome for Beginners 336 00 
Thompson, Silvanus P. Light, Visible and Invisibie 24 Lo 
Walker, Albert Perry (ed.) Seiectioas from Paradise Lost 270 40 
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The publishers of these books will send descriptive ci 
: reulars 
attention is given to all such requests which mention THe ScHooL JouRNAaL. For Pedagogical Books, wey 


PUBLISHER, 


Silver, Burdett & Co 
Ginn & Co, 


Hinds & Noble 
‘The Morse Co 
Hinds & Nobic 
Ginn & Co. 

Lee & Shepard 

Wim. Kt. Jenkins 
American Book Co, 
Ginn & Co, 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
Ginn & Co 

D. Appleton & Co 


Ginn & Co. 

Hinds & Noble 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Phonographic Institute Co 
B. F. Johnson Pub, Co. 
Macmillan Co. 


D. C. Heath & Co 





The latest publications of D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
are announced in a convenient form for ordering by mail. Spe- 
cial departments of literature are collected on individual 
sheets, with blanks left for the purchaser to fill in. We notice 


in England and this country. 


of Chemistry,” and “ Laboratory Manual” have been adopted 


The new, artistic dress of “The Musical Record” for October 


a new series of Home-Reading Books, edited by W. T. Har- 
ris, that will connect the home with the school, furthering 
the lessons on natural history, physics, chemistry, history, bi- 


calls for more than brief comment. The cover is dignified, 
and the letter press tasteful. A thorough re-organization is 
felt throughout the pages. Mr. Philip Hale, son of the Rev. 











E. E. Hale, is the editor, and Mr. Lorin F. Deland, the busi- 
mess manager. Three strong musical critics have been en- 
gaged; Mr. John F. Runcenian to represent London, Mr. Wm. 
J. Tendavesn for New York, and Mr. Wm. Armstrong for 
Chicago. Besides the improvement in the literary depart- 
ments, we observe a change for the better in the musical se 
lections. There is a “ Romanze Appassionata,” by John Orth, 
a waltz, by Dvorak, a cradle song (piano), by M. Hauser, a 
sacred song for baritone, and a solo for tenor voice. 


ography, and ethnology, with attractive, entertaining, and in- 
structive reading material. 


“ A Few Text-Books for Secondary Schools, Selected from 
the List of Henry Holt & Co.,29 West 23d Street, New York,” 
describes this firm’s publications in chemistry, physics, physi- 
ology, zodlogy, mathematics, English literature, rhetoric, his- 
tory, economics, and German and French books. Remsen’s 
“Introduction to the Study of Chemistry,” “The Elements 


ARITHMETIC READERS 


By FRANK H. HALL. | 


Designed primarily to give children skill in the use | 








DPPpPpPpPpp 


of arithmetical terms and facility in appreciating the 





relation of numbers. Material is furnished adapted 





to two years’ work beginning with the latter part of Phillips and Fisher’s Elements of Geometry - $5.75 
the second year and is so arranged that the methods Phillips and Fisher’s Abridged Geometry - - $1.25 
pursued are practically the same as those used in Phillips and Fisher’s Plane Geometry - - 80 cts. 
the regular reading lessons. Ames’s Theory of Physics - - - - $1.60 
Smith’s Smaller History of Greece. Revised by 

“We have used Hall's Arithmetic Readers from the Brownson - - - - - : $1.00 
time of their first appearance with much profit. We use| Hill's Foundations of Rhetoric - - - - $1.00 
them as readers by means of which we accomplish rapid | Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric - - - - $5.20 
thinking and determining. Their influence in securing | Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English - - 50 cts, 
improvement in reading is as great perhaps as that of | Bowne’s Theory of Thought and Knowledge $1.50 
securing desirable results in arithmetic. I think the books | Rolfe’s Shakespeare the Boy - - - - $5.25 
are very valuable for the purposes for which we use ~~ ere re oane 7 —_ pe 


them.” —W. B. Powe, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C., November 20, 1897. 


Special Terms for Examination and Introduc- 
Descriptive Circulars on application. 
Address : 


HH HH tion. Corres- 


pondence Invited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


SAMPLE PAGES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


Price, Second Grade, 20 cts., Third Grade, 25 cts. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Texas School Agency, 
Suni - Mercholl. Fe Typewriters, 
oyriere, Mrs. N. ¥.C. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, Am. Writing Mach. Co., B: 
Boston, New York, Chicago | Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Toronto, Los Angelos Densmore Typewriter Co., - 
N. Y. C, | Hammond Typewriter Co., “ 
N. Y. Educational Bureau, “ Yost Typewriter Co.. ” 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., “ Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M. J. oe Daugherty Typewriting Co., 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. ¥ <4 a Pittsburg, Pa., 
Robertson. H. N. Memphis, Tenn. | iliams Type Co., N. Y. City 
Educational Ex. Providence, R I, | Ford Type Co., 7 
Central Ed. Bureau, Phila, Pa. 
Parker. C. J. Raleigh, N.C. 
Southern Teachers’ Exchange. 
Nashville, Tenn. Heating & Ventilating 
Pianos Am. Boiler Co., Boston 
Boston Blower Co., + 
N. Y. City | Corning Mfg.:o., Corning N. Y. 
i Exeter Machine Works, ee 
Fischer & Co. " Gurvey Heater Mtg. Co., - 
Chickering & Co. - Ideal Boiler Co., sd 


Steinway & Co., 
Sohmer C: ., 


Buffalo Forge Co., 
McLain Co., J. H. 

Powers Regulator Co., Chicago 
Fuller & Warren Warm, & Ven. Co. 


Chicago. 


American Boiler Co., Be Be 
Boynton Furnace Co., e 
Fuller & Warren Co., 7 
Gorton & Lidgerwood ° 
Hart & Crouse, = 
J. L. Mott Iron Works, * 
Standard Radiator Co., _ 


Peck & Williamson Co,., Cin.. O. 
Hersey Atwood Heater Co., 
Clifton, N. J. 
Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa. 
Craig Reynolds Foun. Co., Dayton,O. 
U. 8. Heater Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co.. “* oe 
Detroit Heat. & Vent. Co.,“* or 
E. M. Link, Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
Stover Heater Co., Freeport. Ill. 
Herenden Mfg.Co.. Geneva. N. Y. 
Boston, New York, Phila., Pa 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canton, O. 
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I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia 
Howard Furnace Co.,Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pease Furn. Co.. J. F.,Syracuse, N.Y 
Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
Carton Furnace Co. Utica, N. Y. 
Giblhin & Co., san 
Kernan Furnace Co., * 

Russell Wheeler & Co., + 

Broomell, Schmidt & Co., York, Pa. 


Ventilating Wardrobes. 
Flexible Door & Shutter Co.,, 
New Y ork City. 
New York City 





W. G. Wilson, 


| Correspondence Schools. 
American Cor. Normal, 

| Dansville, N. Y. 

| W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 

Columbia Cor. Formal, Chicago 

Nat, Civil Service School, 








John Church Co., Cincinnati | American Warm. & Vent. Co Chic. 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago | Magee Furnace Co., “ 





Crown Piano Co., Smith & Anthony Co., on 
Vose Piano Co., Sturtevant Co., B. F. “ 
Emerson Piano Co, Boston | Palsey, J. F. * 


Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Raymond Campbell Mfg. Co.. 
Middletown, Pa. 
Norwich, Conn 
Peoria, Il. 


Washington, D. C. 
Nat. Cor. Institute, “ = 
| In . Cor. School, Scranton, Pa. 
| Nat. Cor. Normal, Fenton, Mich. 
University of Chicago, Chicago Ill. 


Mowry. W. C. 
H. Sandmyer & Co., 





Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear advance announcements of forthcoming 


text-books. ) 
D. C, Heath & Co, 


DeQuincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater, to be edited by 
George A. Wauchope, professor of English literature in the University of 
Iowa. Illustrated. The text followed is that of the revised and enlarged 
edition of 1856 v ith the exception of the Preliminary Confessions in which 
the author has followed the origina) edition of 1822, giving DeQuincey’s ad- 
dition in the appendix. 

The Contribution of the Oswego Normal school to the Progress of Edu- 
cation in the United States. This monograph will also contain chapters 
upon the lite of Dr. E. A. Sheldon and will give interesting facts conc. rn- 
ing many prominent graduates of the Osweguv normal. The editor of the 
work is Mr, A. P. Hollis, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Gymnastic Stories and Plays for Primary Schools, by Miss Rebecca Stone- 
road, instructor in pbysical training in the primary schools of Washington, 
D.C. The book will be illustrated and contains the work that has met 
with such marked success under the direction of its author in her work in 
Washington. 


Harper & Brothers. 


Key to Phillips and Fisher's Elements of Geometry, including the 
abridged edition, prepared by Wendell M. Strong, tutor in Yale university. 

Introductory Course in Mechanical Drawing,” by John C. Tracy, instruc- 
or in the Sheffield S cientific school of Yale university. 


Williams & Rogers. 


Wells’ Practice System of Business Training, Second Course. 


D. Appleton & Co, 


Appleton’s Home Reading Books, edited by W. T. Harris, A M., LL.D. 
U, S. commissioner of education, 

Nature Study Readers, 4 volumes, by J. W. Troeger. 

Uncle Robert’s Geography, 5 volumes, by Francis W. Parker. 

News from the Birds, by Leander S. Keyser. 

The Animal World, by Frank Vincent. 

The Story of the Mammals, by James Newton Baskett. 


The Macmillan Co. 


A Text-book of American Literature for High School Use, by Katharine 
Lee Bates, professor of literature in Wellesley college. 

Elementary English Grammar for the Use of Schools, by G. R. Carpen- 
ter, professor of rhetoric and English composition in Columbia college. 

A Students’ History of the United States, by Edward Channing, pro- 
fessor of history in Harvard university. 

An Elementary Botany for High Schools, by L. H. Bailey, professor of 
Horticulture in the Cornell university. 

A Pmmer of psychology, by Edward Bradford Titchener, M. A. (Oxon). 
Ph. D. (Leipzig). Sage Professor of psychology in the Cornell university. 

Select Documents Illustrative of the History of the United States, 1776- 
1861, edited with rotes, by William MacDonald, professor of history and 
politica! science at Bowdoin college. 

Macmillan’s German Classics for College and School Use, edited by 
Waterman T. Hewett, Ph. D., professor of the German language and lit- 
erature in Cornell university. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, Edited by W. H. Carruth, of the University of 
Kansas. 


W. R. Jenkins. 


Verbes Francaise demandant des Prepositions, by T. I. A. Darr. 
Catharine, Catharinette et Catrina, by Agnes Godfrey Gay. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 

119. The Raven, The Fall of the House of Usher, and Other Poems 
and Tales, by Edgar Allan Poe, edited by William P, Trent, professor of 
English and history in the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. With 
an introduction and notes. Paper, 15 cents, #e/. 

120. The Gold- Bug. The Purloined Letter, and Other Tales, by Edgar 
Allan Poe, edited by William P. Trent. professor of Fnglish and history in 
the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., with notes. Paper, 15 cents, 
net. 

Nos, 119, 120. Poems and Tales from the Writings of Edgar Allan Poe. 
In one volume, cloth, 40 cents, met. 

Also the following older issue in cloth covers, 25 cents. 


80. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner and Other Poems, by Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge; Lochiel’s Warning and Other Poems, by Thomas Camp- 
bell. With biographical sketches, introductions, and notes. Paper, 15 
cents, mez: cloth, 25 cents, mez. 


Hinds & Noble. 


Letter Writing. New handy rules for correct correspondence. 


Werner School Book Company. 


DeGarmo's Complete Language Lessons for Ungraded Schools, by Dr. 
Charles DeGarmo, Swarthmore college. This book is a combination of 
molding together of DeGarmo’s Language Lessons, Books I and II for 
graded schools. 


Ginn & Company. 


Tennyson's ‘‘ Princess,” edited by Professor Albert S, Cook, of Yale 
University. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, in the Athenzum Press 
Series, edited by Professor Hammond Lamont, of Brown University. 

** Earth and Sky,” by Mrs, Lansing, author of the Stickney Readers. 

‘*Children’s Fourth Reader,” by Ellen M. Cyr, author of the Cyr 
Series of Children’s Reaaers. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, edited by Mr, Herbert A. Smith, of Yale 
University. 

‘* La Guerre de L’Independence,” edited by Professor van Daell, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


Educational Articles in Reviews and Magazines, 
December Forum. 


“ 


Liberty in Teaching in the German Universities.” By R. 
Encken, professor of philosophy in the University of Jena. 


December Atlantic Monthly. 


“State Universities and Church Colleges.” By Francis W. 
Kelsey. 


December Popular Science Monthly. 


“The Teacher of Applied Science.” By Charles Lauth. 
“The Uses of Education.” Editor’s table. 


December Cosmopolitan, 

“ Modern College Education. VIII.” By Lawrence A. Mc- 
Louth, professor of the German language and literature in 
New York university. 

November Contemporary Review. 


“The Position of the Education Question.” By Hon. E. 
L. Stanley. 


November Nineteenth Century. 
“ Creeds in the Primary School.” By Sir Joshua Fitch. 
“ Modern Education.” By Professor Mahaffy. 


November Westminster Review. 
“Sixty Years of Elementary Education.” By V. Gibberd. 
“Intermediate Education in Ireland.” By A. Murphy. 
“ Education, Authority, and Municipal Boroughs.” M. Por- 


ritt. 
The Outlook. November 27. 


“The Life of a College Professor.” By Joseph Jastrow. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is prepared by experienced pharmacists 
who know precisely the nature and quality of all ingredients 
used. 
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a Combination 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 2.Se7p'nste 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


From Factory to Family. 


CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 

1 so team nae ag 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring 

12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


Lf changes in contents desired, write. 


| 


| 












The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . . . $10.00 


Both if at retail . . $20.00 
a get — Premium — 


the F Both $10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, 


YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Sete Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Tue ScHoot Journat, October 16th and November actb. 
Note.—For the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. we have heard many expressions 


of satisfaction and commendation. Knowing what we do we recommend the company witn confidence 
—Northwestern Chrittian Advsate, Chicago. 

The Watchman, Boston, says: We have examined the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co, 
They are all they say. A man or womanis hard to please, who is not satisfied with such a return for the 
money. 


Hygienic School Wardrobes 


| An economical substitute for the usual 





cloak rooms. Approved by Sanitary En- 





gineers and School Authorities. 
Ver- 
tical Flexifold Partitions for subdividing 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 





large rooms without posts or mullions. 


A marvellous convenience. Send for ill- 








and details. 


FLEXIBLE DOOR & SHUTTER CO., 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK'’S. 
Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


ustrations 














LITERAL. 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 


New Cop: right Introductions— New Type—Good 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
hts peepee, 50 cents each. 
| Davio McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 8T., 


Catalogue free—send for on’. PHILADELPHIA 





THE 


YAGGY 


Paragon School Maps 


ARE THE VERY BEST, AND THE 


“Peerless” Map Case 


Pollard’s Advanced Speller 
TEACHES SPELLING. 


It is the only speller which clearly devel- 





Is indisputably the most attractive and most practical > 
cpptance ever devised for displaying and protecting + the princ iple s of Spelling, Sy labica- 
aps. tion and Accent. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. Malling Price, 30 Cents. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


Literary Notes. 


Considering the importance of his 


| work, and the hardships he endured in 


pursuit of it, there has been singularly 
little written about the young Swedish 
explorer, Dr. Sven Hedin. A_ few 
months ago he completed a journey of 
three years and seven months in the 
most inaccessible and least known parts 
of Asia. He traversed mountain passes 
nearly fifteen thousand feet high, in a 
temperature of nearly forty degrees be- 
low zero; he explored and measured a 
lake nine hundred feet deep; he climbed 
nearly to the top of an unexplored 
mountain twenty-five thousand feet high; 
he traversed the unexplored Takla-Ma- 
kan desert, and in doing so went nine 
days without water, losing all but two of 
his companions, and coming off himself 
with the merest spark of life. R. H. 
Sherard has prepared a full account of 
Dr. Hedin, and his discoveries and ad- 
ventures, based largely on conversations 
with him, and it is published in “ Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine” for December, along 
with numerous illustrations from 
sketches and photographs made by Dr. 
Hedin himself during his journey. 


The president of the Royal academy, 
Sir Edward J. Poynter, is the subject of 
an elaborately illustrated article by Cos- 
mo Monkhouse in the Christmas 
“ Scribner's.” The artist has selected for 
reproduction in this article a number of 
his unpublished sketches. Joel Chan- 
dler Harris cannot be accused of writ- 
ing too much. One of his rare short 
stories appears in this number. James 
Whitcomb Riley recently came across 
a new Stevenson portrait in the posses- 
sion of one of the latter’s kin in Indiana. 
He has written a sonnet, and gives the 


picture, which shows Stevenson as he 
was in 1879. Maxfield Parrish, who 
drew the cover for the Christmas “Scrib- 


ner’s,” is a young Philadelphia artist 
whose illustrations in the Fiction num- 
ber of “Scribner's” last August won 
him immediate recognition for original- 
ity and cleverness. 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 








RicHarRD A, McCurpy, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World, Tctal Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed | $457,000, 000, 





For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 


PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 





3 East 14th Street, New York. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 133 William Street, New York. 


Jf. OLCOTT, 


‘Order ncw fce Ccetobke Shipment 





Headquarters for School Supplies. 
EVERYTHING 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JoURNAL when cor- 
municating with advertisers. 


Highest Grade Refracting and Reflecting 


Astronomical Telescopes 


Send for circular illustrating 3 new, 
moderate priced desig: s for schools 
FIXED EQUATORIALS FOR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 
LOHMANN BROS., 


Greenville, Ohio. 





HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


E PHOTO-REWARD CARDS? THE a 
bar ISTMAS CARD? THE PHOTO 
YBAR'S CARD? THE PHOTO-EASTER TaRD? 


The Teacher's Photogreph on cach of them 


Agents wanted for every county in the US. and Can- 
adu. Liberal ca-h o mmission Maid. Samples free 

Thirty (Beas f0.) Paotos from any cabinet, post 
1 aid, yA 78 conte 


_H. G. PHILLIPS, Publisher, Williamsport, Pa. 
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“or LEXT=BOOKS 


The following list of school and college text-books most largely in use in the United States, has peen prepared for the convenience of su 





semee 
FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 








seotenGeate, rincipal 
and school officials, From time to time special lists of books will be taken up in THE JoURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical V vriting and School male 
Bystems. ABBREVIATIONS.—When a firm has several branches always address the nearest branch. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 


’ 4. € B., Allyn & Bacon, Boston 


H, & N. Hinds & Noble, New York 
€,, American Book Co. New York, Cincinnati 


P, T. B. Ce., Practical Text-Book Co., 
Harper, Harper & Bros., New York 


Cleveland, O 








Prang svang Educational Co., Boston, New York 
Opi cago, Boston, Phila., Atlanta, Portland, Ore, H. Co., Henry Holt & Co., Sew York ane Chicag 
Fon Armstrong & Son, New York w. R. +» W. R. Jenkins, New York = “Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia t f 
A. - Ss. B. . 8. Barnes & Co. New York ae Ss S., Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and sae. -» Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
leton, D. Aipton &C 0. New York & Chica o New York 5. F&C Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York 


L. B. >» W. & Bell & Co., Kansas City, Boston 


1: & S., Lee & Shepard School Book Co., Sheldon, Sheldon & Co., New York 


Cc. H, .., ” D. C. Heath & Co., Bos., N. Y., e L. Co., J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia o., Silver, Burdett & Co., , om New Yors 
=. W., Edgar Ss. Werner, New York a. oe Co., Longmans, Green & Co, ., New York and ow kd and Philadelphia 
H, B, "a o.. E. H. patter & Co., Philadelphia +e Co., Scranton, Wetmore & Co., Rochester 


B. C., W. B. Clive, New Y 


novell, A. Lovell & Co., New York 
& Bro., Eldredge & Bro., Philadelphia 


acm, Macmillan Co., New York and Chicago T. B 


. & Co., Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
+» R.L. Myers & Co.. Harrisburg, Pa. 


U. P. Ce., University Publishing Co., New York, 





lanagen, A. A. Freseean, Chicago 








nk & Wagnalis Co.. New York Morse Co., The Morse Co , New York Boston, and New Orleans 
So vrank V, Irish, Columbus, Ohio M., 8.& Co., Milton, Bradley. & Co., Springfield, Mass. | Werner, Werner School Book Co., Chicago, New 
inn., Ginn. & Company. Boston, N. Y. & Chicago M., M. & Ce., Maynard, Merrill.’ & Co., New York York, gpa Boste 
~M. & Chieng ro ton, Mifiin & Co., [Boston, New D. McK. David Meka , Philadeiphia WwW. P. Ho . Western Publishing House, Chicago 
York & C Pitman, Isaac Pitman & Sons, New yoet .& R., Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. 
. +» Potter & Putnam, New Yor Wiley, Jno. Wiley’s Sons, New York 
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Interesting Notes. 


Architectural Ruins in South Africa. 


The London correspondent of the “ Bir- 
mingham Post” says that the formation of 
an Ancient Ruins Prospecting Company in 
Rhodesia, which encountered some crit- 
icism from archeologists, has had one re- 
sult which will be heaid of with interest b 
those who regarded the scheme as the wor 
of commercial vandals, for the travelers 
employed by the company have discovered 
a number of hitherto unknown ruins. 
Messrs. Neale and Johnson, who knew of 
no fewer than 200 separate ruins altogether, 
have on a recent expedition located 85. 
One is particularly interesting, as, thou a 
it resembles Zimbabye in shape, its walls, 
about 15 inches thick and 15 feet high, are 
made in a novel manner. They do not 
consist of bricks or tiles, but seem to be in 
one solid piece of glazed material, which 
looks as Pit had been burnt after being 
placed in position. This strange style of 
architecture suggests, Messrs. Neale and 
Johnson think, a different race of people 
from the ordinary ancient workers, It is 
clear from the character of the ruins that 
they had attained a high standard of ex-| 
cellence in building. Even more remark- | 
able than the news of this find is the report | 
of Messrs. Neale and Johnson that they | 
have verified the story which has been al. 
ways current among the natives as to the | 
existence of an ancient building, which | 
possesses massive stone doors, still in pos- | 
ition and unopened. The explorers state 
that this extraordinary ruin is in an un-| 
healthy district, and that lack of water 
made it necessary for them to postpone | 
visiting it. There will be no difficulty in | 
returning, so far as the natives are con-| 
cerned. for they are perfectly submissive. 
The region visited by Messrs. Neale and | 
Johnson embraced the Lower Shanghani, | 
the Lower Umvumgue, the Lower Sebak- | 
gue, the Lower Gwelo, and the Lower In-| 
yati. 





One of the greatest conveniences for the 
busy man and woman of to-day is a good | 
fountain pen. Such a one is the Lincoln 
Fountain Pen. It is always handy as it 
can be carried in the pocket safely, saves 
the annoyance and waste of time of having | 
to dip, dip, dip constantly while writing, 
and is neater than the ordinary pen, as it 
does not soil the fingers. While it is sold 
at such a low price (only one dollar), less 


| II. in 





EVERY TABLET 


PEARS SOAP 


iskeptat least twelve mouths 
before it is sold, Thiscanbe | 
said of no other Soapinthe | 
world, and good soap, like 
good wine, improves with 
You may keep Pears’ Soap 
for twenty years in any clim- 
ate, and it will never shrink. 
Every tablet will retain its 
original shape and every ball 
remain a perfect sphere— 
proof positive that there is 
no shrinkage, and that they 
are old and well-matured. 


Unequalled for Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 
Pears’ retin tec. Pears’ 
Be sure you get Pears’. 


Used everywhere—Sold everywhere, 
Try Pears’ Shaving Stick. 
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|to Pennsylvania and 


| prey to the Mexican cow punchers. 
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laundress Ivory Soap. 


If you would have your husbands 
shirt fronts immaculate give your 


A white soap, it washes white. 




















than that of a gold pen alone without the 
fountain attachment—placing it within the 
reach of all—the standard of quality is the 
highest and no better working pen can be 
had for any price. The ink is just where 
you want it every time; no shaking or 
“pounding” required to make the pen 
write; and it will not overflow or blot. 
The pens are 14 karat gold with irridium 
points—the best and most expensive point 
made. The holders are of hard rubber, 
beautifully engraved. The pen is fully 
guaranteed and the makers offer to refund 
money paid for it if not as represented. 
These pens are specially suitable for 
Christmas presents, as they will be con- 
tinually in use and therefore serve as a 
constant reminder of the giver. The ma- 
kers—the Lincoln Fountain Pen Co., 108 
Fulton street, New York—are thoroughly 
reliable. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, 
have a book in press entitled “ A Daugh- 
ter of Two Nations,” by Mrs. Thomas 
S. McClelland (state director, Children 
of the American Revolution), being the 
account of a little French girl brought 
left to grow up 
among the Quakers. She takes her pol- 
itics, however, from her boyish play- 
mates, and burns to help the American 
cause. Overhearing a conversation be- 
tween Generals Howe and Cornwallis, 
she communicates the information to 
Washington and Lafayette. with great 
profit to the American arms. 


It has taken seven years to build the 
colossal mausoleum of Czar Alexander 
the Kremlin at Moscow. The 
statue, by Opekouchine, is 16 feet high; 


}it stands on a pedestal of Finland gran- 


ite 23 feet high, and is surmounted by a 
granite cupola, the gilt bronz roof of 
which rises to a height of 100 feet. It 
has cost 1,500,000 rubles. 


Fence 75 Miles Long. 


The longest fence in the world is prob- 
ably that which has just been finished by 
the Erie Cattle Company along the Mex- 
ican border. It is 75 miles in length and 


| separates exactly for its entire distance the 


two republics of North America. The 
fence was built to keep the cattle from run- 
ning across the border and falling aor 
Al- 
though it cost a great deal of money it 1s 
estimated that cattle enough will be saved 
in one year to more than pay for it. It is 
a barbed-wire fence, made by the Page 
Woven Wire Fence Company, and for the 
entire length it runs as straight as the crow 
flies. 

“The new “ Life of Wagner,” by Hous 
ton Stewart Chamberlain, (Lippincott) is 
said by Walter Damrosch to be “ written 
with a pen burning with enthusiastic ador- 
ation ot Wagner’s music.” Mr. Damrosch 
adds that “a certain simplicity of style will 
make the book popular in the best sense 
of the word.” 


La Grippe, Neuralgia, and Rheumatic 
Gout. 

Influenza:—A surgeon in the U. S. 

Marine Hospital service writes that Anti- 


| 











kamnia is as much a specific for influenza 
as quinine is for ague. 

Dr. E. S. Ferris, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
writes: “I have found Antikamnia an 
excellent remedy in all forms of neuralgia.” 

Alfred Bailey, M.D., of 38 Rock St. 
Fall River, Mass., in a letter of recent 
date writes: “1 have had splendid results 
from Antikamnia in rheumatic gout, as 
well as La Grippe.” 

— Massachusetts Medical Journal.” 


Floating Business Blocks. 


W. R. Gourley, of New Whatcom, 
Wash., is fitting up a schooner for the pur- 
pose of making it a floating business block 
at Skaguay and Dawson City next season, 
It will be steam heated throughout. In the 
upper apartments rooms have already been 
leased for a photograph gallery, drug store, 
barber shop, butcher shop, bar-room, cigar 
and tobacco stand, physician’s office and 
bakery. Should the population leave 
Skaguay the queer hotel's proprietor will 
hoist sail and move to some other good 
locality. In the Klondike region next year 
the floating business block will follow the 
course of empire and the bulk of popu- 
lation. 


Persistent 
Coughs 


A cough which seems to han 
on in spite of all the remedies which 
you have applied certainly needs 
energetic and sensible treatment. 
For twenty-five years that stand- 
ard preparation of cod-liver oil, 


SCOTT’S 
EMULSION 


has proved its effectiveness in cur- 
ing the trying affections of the 
throat and lungs, and this is the 
reason why: the cod-liver oil, par- 
tially digested, strengthens and 
vitalizes the whole sys- 

tem; the hypophosphites 

act as a tonic to the 

mind and nerves, and the 

lycerine soothes and 

Feals the irritation. Can 

you think of any combi- 

nation so effective as this? 

See that the 





Be sure you get SCOTT'S Emulsion. 
man and fish are on the wrapper. 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York 
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Interesting Notes. 


Commerce of the Lake Region. 


A line drawn from Buffalo through 
Pittsburg to Denver and northward to 
the Arctic ocean will hardly circumscribe 
the area, all of whose roadways, so to 
speak, lead to the lakes. This great 
basin is the treasury of the continent. 
It contains the great deposits of ores 
and fuels, it manufactures most exten- 
sively, it almost feeds the nation, it pro- 
duces the larger portion of our exports, 
save that of cotton, and it consumes the 
larger portion of our imports. 

ome, at least, of the millions populat- 
ing this basin know that it costs almost 
as much to transship their cargoes at 
Buffalo as it does to carry these the en- 
tire length of the lakes. They see that 
they pay as much for carrying a bushel 
of grain from Dakota to Liverpool as 
will carry two and a half competing 
bushels from Argentine. They know 
further, that if their ships, once afloat on 
the Great Lakes, could go on to the 


ports of the Atlantic in uninterrupted 
course, they would be put in touch with 
the new or greater markets, which are 
now entirely cut off from a part of their 
products, and to reach which they pay 
dearly for the rest. There is little doubt, 
in view of the steady cheapening of lake 
rates, that in a few years a cargo could 
be carried from Chicago or Duluth to 
New York, and perhaps, in time, to 
Liverpool, for little more than the pres- 
ent carriage to Buffalo.—‘ American 
Monthly Review of Reviews.” 


Lincoln’s Change of Faith. 


Again, inaction kills belief, while ac- 
tion of any sort nourishes it. Phillips 
Brooks was fond of saying, “ Do some- 


thing with your religion, and your reli- 
gion will not die.” So with all our be- 
liefs. Though it is often bred in our 
mind by pondering things over, calling 
up images until they become fixtures, 
belief is oftener born and nourished in 
earnest action. Lincoln’s life gives a 
notable example. In his prison days he 
was a skeptic. Both Lamon and Hen- 


derson say, that up to the time Lincoln 
went to Washington as president he was 
not a professing believer in any Christian 
faith, But during the days of the war, 
when Lincoln bore tremendous burdens 
of action and anxiety, embodying and 
enforcing the will of the nation, he be- 
came thoroughly religious. It is told 
that in 1841, when the tension was at its 
highest, and Lincoln’s life was like the 
action of the heart of the whole people, 
in that time the president was found 
more than once on his knees at prayer. 
Lincoln’s faith did not come to him by 
reasoning, but in the stress and strain of 
life. He laid hold upon certain great 
truths with the grip of a hungering and 
thirsting nature. It is in this way, I be- 
lieve, that the strongest faith is attained. 
With his whole nature stretched to its 
highest tension, no man can avoid con- 
viction, So long as he merely rests, re- 
mains inactive, passive, he may get along 
without a faith: but when his soul is 
awakened, and his feeling is aroused, be- 
lieve he must.—“ Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly.” 
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“A useful, timely, and high-class publication. I am struck with the variety of 
solid information you manage to condense into so small a compass.”’ 
—Prest. J. G. SCHURMAN, Cornell University. 


CURRENT HISTORY 








Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph.D. 
Comparatively few magazines can boast of such flattering testimonials as 


to their sterling worth as Current History. The above endorsement from 
President Schurman, of Cornell University, is only one of hundreds which 
are being constantly received {rom subscribers and the press. 


$ COMPREHENSIVE, CONCISE, ACCURATE, AND UNBIASED. 
Current History presents a concise but complete, unbiased, accurate, and 
interesting record of public affairs in every part of the world, and contains the 
only complete summing up of the various iwternational and diplomatic ques- 
tions of the day. It shows the progress that is being made in political, social, 
intellectual, and industrial lines in all countries; gives biographies of people 
who become prominent, and of prominent people who die; records great 
discoveries and important inventions; marks the affairs of all lands in which 
there is an established form of government, and notes the history of the 
$ world as that history is being made. It does for the present what 
do for the past; i.é., crystallizes knowledge and puts it into an easily and 
immediately available form. It supplements all the existing cyclopedias by 
giving more recent information than they can possibly supply. Practically, 

it is a Serial Cyclopedia, of which a volume appears every three months. 


THOROUGHLY INDEXED. é 

The number of Current History for the last quarter of each year will $ 
contain an exhaustive index, which will include portraits and biographical 

sketches, and which will enable the reader to immediately turn to any on og $ 
or any part of a subject, which has been prominently before the people of 

any country of the world during the twelve montns covered by the volume, | 


and obtain a complete and accurate knowledge of the same. 





AGENTS WANTED! 


No magazioe offers such liberal ind ts to agents as ‘‘CURRENT HISTORY."’ 
Write for terms and territory. 


Published Quarterly. $1.50 a Year. Specimen copy, 25 Cents. Sample pages free. 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 
‘N 


SUSMNAY 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


: 
) 
$ OFFICE ROUTINE ix BOOKKEEPING, 


Brings the practices of the counting room Into the school-room in the most practical and fascinating 
way. The work which the pupil is required to do is an exact counterpart of that done by the pro- 
fessional bookkeeper. The vouchers which he handles. and from which his records are made, 
are fac-similes of those used by the best business houses. These vouchers are said to be the finest 
that have ever been issued for schoo) pou, and are a distinctive feature of the fy mie ag 4 

This work is especially adapted for use in the Commercial Department of High Schools, Normal 
Schools and Academies. Its popularity is evidenced by the sale of five large editions in as many 
months. 

Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. Address 


WILLIAFIS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SS VES ESE | HFS FRSC OTOS ES BHESHETHRABEEHS 





New No.3. | VERTICAL | NewNo. 4. 


Double Ruled, SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled. 


36 Pages. - ° ° Script Heading. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 


THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE 


FOR FIRST YEAR GRADES— 
Appletons’ Elementary Reading 


Charts. 
Price, ‘ ° " ° ° ‘ e . $12. 80 


FOR SECOND YEAR GRADES- 
Primary Language Studies, 
PestOee. Pele, «© «© © © $15.00 
FOR THIRD YEAR GRADES— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Past Two. Pelican, . . + « « + $68.68 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schoois than all other similar 
charts combined, 





For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


@1 East Ninth Street, New York. 
523 Wubash Avenue, Chicage, 





APPLETONS’ 


HOME-READING BOOKS 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


This comprehensive series of books will 
present upon a symmetrical plan the best 
available literature in the various fields of 
human learning, selected with a view to the 
needs of students of all grades in supple- 
menting their school svallee and for home 
reading. The following are now ready : 


The Story of the Girds. 
By James Newton Baskett. 65 cents sez 
The Plant World. 
By Frank Vincent. 60 cents set. 
The Story of Oliver Twist. 
Edited by Ella B. Kirk. 60 cents set, 
In Brook and Bayou. 
By Clara Kern Bayliss. 60 cents wet, 
Curious Homes and their Tenants. 
By James Carter Beard. 65 cents xf 
Crusoe’s Island, 
By F. A Ober. 65 cents nef 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 
By O. P. Austin. 75 cents set, 
The Hall of Shells. 
By Mrs. A. S. Hardy. 60 cents met. 
Harold’s First Discoveries. 


y J. W. Troeger. First book of Nature Study 
Readers. 5 volumes. a5 cents sf. 


Uncle Robert’s Visit. 
By Francis W. Parker. Taird book of Uncle 
Robert's Geography. 6 volumes. 50 cents wef 
VOLUMES IN PRESS. 
Nature Study Readers. 
4 volumes. By J, W. Troeger. 
Uncle Robert’s Geography. 
5 volumes. By Francis W. Parker 
News from the Birds. 
By Leander S. Keyser 
The Animal World. 
By Frank Vincent 
The Story of the Mammals. 
By James Newton Baskett 
(Others in preparation.) 


These books will be found especially desirable for 
supplementary reading in schools. Correspondence 
solicited by the publishers 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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H A Great Exhibition of the Products of | @P2RPRIR TID SSSI IVP PKK 

Food Caused Pain as ein ate : 

Catarrh of the Stomach Cured by Just as the Vatican is synonymous with rs KNOWN 
Hood’s S the treasures of ancient and medieval art, | #8 
ood’s Sarsaparilla. so the world-famous magazine of Arnold, | # 

“T was taken sick about a year agowith| Constable & Co., Broadway and Nine- a WOR H BR 
catarrh of the stomach. At times I would — a P ot tion _— = aS y 
ake @ tees eae noblest productions of the loom and needle. | 3s : ; — 
ote megs eee orber| It is, here the woman of highest fashion | oe peepiniens mee ie mometee. ee y 

“er oe y used mé/ repairs not only for purchasing, but also to | # in selecting a musical iastrument—study § 
excruciating pain. I was running down | learn what is going on in the great capi- | as - ee cunt pe what it 
so fast I had to stop work. My friends| tals of the earth. It is one of the few|& “°° ‘Ook into the ": ane _ se 
urged my to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I| places where the shop girl and the young | & Mandolins ¥ 
did so and soon began to feel better. The| teacher can supply their wants, and where | R “Bay State” injos ¥ 
disagreeable symptoms of disease grad- | oe sone of the world can obtain rr ) — x 
ually passed away and flesh and strength | he cnatment patterns, no matter where they ES Their superiority invites. the closest ¥ 

: i . , | Sas «= Scrutiny. heir reputation is their war- 
eran Towe it all to Hood’s Sarsapa-| “ This season the celebrated silk depart-| bY ranty, for it tells what it does. In choosing ¥ 
rilla.” Mary L. Cumminas, North| ment overflows with new and exquisite | 1, eee, © 
Brookfield, Mass. Remember | novelties. In the list of patterns are two- | #8 American gold —- ire eee ae ¥ 
9 H | toned taffetas, in Jockey Club and French | #& oe NA 
Hood Ss Sarsaparilla | blue, Derby and black, Antouil and laurel, & Send for Catalogue and Prices. s 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. | eran a black, Muguet po dahlia, | § : JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., ¥ 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. | beige and chestnut, anomone and pensee, | N74 
| . . | as 453-463 Washington St. se 
— _ | gold and London gray, Sumatra and beige, | BOSTON. i N74 
Hood’s Pills _ Liver Ills; easy oe Palmyre and ecru, Asiatique and lilac,|#@ are ieee — | 
take, easy to operate. | ombre stripes in exquisite combinations, | @K#KKKKKKEKKOSGRKKKEEEKES 








brocades in coral and black, Turce and | 
mignonette, horse chestnut and beige, tu- | 








‘This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away | 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMéNTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
orders. Now is your chance | 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 


SETS, TOILET SETS. 
to get orders for our Teas 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


FREE with $5, $7 and $10} 
Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—‘* The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 


Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O, Box 289, 
SHORT-HAND SCHOOL. 


GHA FEE’ Practical in every particular. 


Mail instruction. First Lesson Free. 


NEW YORK, N. ¥ 





lipe and black, broche taffetas, palm leaf 
broken pattern in beige and black; black 
and tremiere,crimson and black, and bronze 
and black; fancy striped Roman taffetas, 
brocade taffetas, with a white dot over an 
under weave of solid color in blue, green, 
brown, black and deep red; fancy diagonal 
striped satins, in heliotrope, old rose, ashes 
of roses, impeyan, green and bronze; Per 
sian satins, Greek striped satins, with satin 
backs ; double checked taffetas, in coquel- 


gray, and purple and bronze; _ bayadere 
effects, with raised chenille figures in Lon- 
don smoke and black, marine and antille, 
tabac and gold, fram and laurel, matelot 


effects in emerald and black, with a white 
wave ; cerise and black, with a white wave ; 
ultramarine and black, with a white wave; 
bayadere stripes, with octagonal and circu- 
lar raised figures in black, with blendings 
of russe, bluet, argent, anemone, jonquil, 
geranium, Chantilly and pheasant; baya- 
dere mottled effects, in ombre shadings; 
black moires, gros grains, with coarse 
stripes, and rhadames. 

In that division devoted to coming-out 
gowns, bridesmaids’ gowns and buds’ de- 
but costumes, there were found infinite 
new materials, such as the Hernanis in 
bluet, anemone, jonquil, corn color, sea 
green turquoise blue, forget-me-not blue, 
pansy purple, pear! white, the new tear drop 
white, cenud white, Japanese cream color, 
Hindoo ecru, wood violet, Swiss violet and 
glacier white ; lumineuse, a beautiful shim- 
mering stuff like mousseline de soie, but 


new silvery whites and the soft evening tints; 
exquisite silks and satins, brocades and 
taffetas, are also shown for wedding gowns. 
The garments in the dress department range 
from the nattiest and most 'reasonable 
promenade frock to the richest and most 
expensive dinner gown. 
Chinese Inscription ina Mexican State. 
Long-sought and eagerly awaited light 
on the ancient civilization of Mexico and 
Central America may dawn from the recent 
discovery in the state of Sonora of stones 
bearing Chinese inscriptions of great age. 
Archeologists have been inclined for many 
years to believe that the Aztecs were of 


theory was based were vague and unsatis- 
factory. Now something substantial has 
been found, and Oriental scholars will 
probably be able soon to solve at least a 
part of the old mystery. The Mexican 
government is showing an_ intelligent 
interest and activity in the matter, and its 


ot at least one of the inscriptions. A 
dispatch from Hermosillo, the capital of 
Sonora, was published recently and 
that that there is no doubt about 





Address W.G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 


icot and black; black and white, black and | 


and caster; bayadere stripes, with wave | 


with more back and more shimmer in all the | 


Asiatic origin, but the hints on which this | 


commissioners have made careful copies | 


Says | of she ly after publication. 
the | E.L, KELLOGG & CO., 61E, gth St., New York 





COLLARS 


REVERSIBLE %3 CUFFS. 


Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 
Why they excel the linenkind: They keep 
their shape, will not wilt. Both sides are 
made of fine cloth, re-enforced by a centre 
lining. Perfectly laundered and finished. 


T TO BE WASHED. 


Just wear, reverse, and then discard. 


ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 


Ifnot found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
VSVpwos 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests. to and from the different European 
steamers at reasonable prices. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 























Broadway and llth St, 


eA ABA AAAS 


® At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


's The GRAND UNION HOTEL 












Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for eveing ond theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot free. 


s Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
ee 


The Famous Continental Hotel. 
PHILADELPHIA, 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat. Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 
RATES REDUCED. 
100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 
125 rooms, $3..0 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
rag rooms with Baths. Steam Heat included. 

A Sure 


L, U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 
relief for 


ERM REIN ie ie I 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES Senet 
ee 





AMERICAN PLAN. 
125 rooms, $3 00 per day. 





Price 35 cta, by mai 
STOWELL k Co. 
lestown, Mas? 


FALL THE CUTS! 
ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
| Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 





| Line Etchings Te. per sq. in., minimum price, 


after 
| Ss ulspesed 


Orders should be sent in as soon as 
‘ts ap’ in the paper, as all cuts —_ 
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eoenold 
Constable KC. 


Paris 
Lingerie. 


Silk Petticoats, House Gowns, 


Dressing Sacques, Corsets. 


Broadovay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, ceattirren, 


Remov es Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseaser, 

and every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. On 
its virtues it has 
} stood the test of 48 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmiess 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. t no 
counterfeit of simi- 
lar name. e dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 


THE SKIN 


AS BEAUTIFIES 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 


Pourtries as WELL 









(a patient): “As 
ou ladirs will use 
hem, I recommend 

*‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 

ra ’ as the least harm- 

Sul of all the Skin preparations.” ane bottle willlast 

six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 

removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

-~FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Breggiote and Fancy Goods Dealers 

thronghout sme k 0.8 Cc og and Eg ures 


Iso found ¥c ity R. acy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley” 8. wh! other , at tioode vealers. 
ew Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 


arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





Buckeye Bell Fou oundry 


w.v zen Co.Cincinnati, 
Best Pure onCor. Dh 


~i _ Tin Church Bel x At Chines 


Grade, Pure Tone 


Bells. 4+ of Largest Bell in 










ding, and highly 
See a 


af F TRY, WY. 
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‘CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical a, to 
insure an artistic success and permanen 

Having every facility for this class of work | I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. N. ¥. 


Descriptien and prices on application | 





WANTED 


Live teachers successtul at canvassing on 
agency work to represent our publications 
Salary and commission. 
chance for live men who wish to leave 
teaching for permanent and paying work, 
Address : 
E, L. KELLOGG, Pers »nal, 





61 E. Ninth St., New York. | 


This is a rare | 


| genuineness of the characters on the stone 

examined, and that they must have been 
engraved many centuries ago. One might 
infer from this dispatch that there js only 
one inscription, but this is probably not 
true. To the north of Magdalena, where the 
|the stone recently examined was found, 
there are many tombs and monuments, 
now believed to be of Chinese construction, 
which have never been studied by experts, 
and itis probable that thorough explora- 
tion of the region will be productive of 
important results. Among those who have 
seen the hieroglyphics already made known 
is a well-educated Chinese merchant of 
Guayamas. There are ten lines of char- 
acters on the part of the stone now in 
view, and there may be more on that still 
buried in the ground. This merchant has 
been able to translate enough of them, he 
says, to convince himself that they were 
cut at least 2,000 years ago’ There is an 
old Chinese tradition that some eighteen 
centuries before the supposed date of this 
inscription an exploring party from China 
landed in Mexico, and, dividing into eigh- 
teen bands, took possession of the country. 
—N. Y. “ Times.” 


Splendors of Paris in 1900, 


Twenty million dollars is the sum which 
the French government purposes to de- 
vote to the Paris exhibition of 1900. Nearly 
$10,000,000 will be consumed by the con- 
struction of two palaces in the Champs 
Elysees and those in the Champ de Mars, 
in the Esplanade des Invalides, and on the 
Quays. The bridges across the Seine are 
to cost $1,000,000, and the mechanical and 
electrical services another $1,000,000. In 
one word, France proposes to do the whole 
thing on a scale of unprecedented magnif- 
cence. 


Aerial Travel Over Chilkoot Pass. 

The completion of the aerial tramway 
over Chilkoot Pass is promised before 
February. Steel towers and cables sup- 
port the box-like carriages, wiich will have 
a capacity of 300 pounds each. The road 
is expected to transport 120 tons a day 
from Skaguay to the headwaters of the 
Yukon, With this accomplished the worst 
hardships and risks of the journey will be 
removed. 


American Machinery Abroad. 

American machines of many kinds are 
making their appearance in England. A 
London trade journal says they are found 
in the English factories devoted to boots 
and shoes, soap, rubber, bicycles and paper 
boxes. American printing presses, type- 
setters and typewriters, are common in 
England, and steel rails are going forward 
by ship loads. Our agricultural machinery 
also is admitted to be superior to any other, 
though the decline of agriculture in Great 
Britain limits its application in that quar- 
ter. 


e During the Teething Period 


tise | Mrs. Wins_ow's Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 

over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD, 

| SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask for * Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 
“ents a bottle. 


WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, and for Everybody. 


KNOBEL’S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 
1, Trees ; 2, Ferns; 3, Butterfiles; 4, Beetles ; 5, Moths; 


6. Fishes; 7 wy 8. Flies. Each fully illustra- 

ted, cloth, 75 fa 50c. 
ye ‘Every Bird,” H. Howe, Jr. 16 mo. 1.00 
Game Birds of sean, By F. A. Bates. 1.00 
Wild Fiowers of America. By Goodale, - 87.9 
Ferns of No. America, By Eaton, 2 vols. . » $0.00 
Sea Mosses. By A. B. Hervey, Colored ‘plates - $2.00 
Mosses of No. America. By Lesquereuy . . $4.00 


Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock. Net, $3.75 
o Be Iseued Shortly. 
IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of outdoor 


sketches. By Mr. William Sloane Kennedy. oer 
Illustrated. 16 mo., clot pra $1.50 
MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By 8. F. Denton. With 
many perfect colored and plain plates. In 8 sec- 


tiuns. Each . hs oh 2} 6 ok ee 
| ge for catalogues. All sorts of Natural History 
300ks. Of all booksellers or sent by 
Bradlee Whidden, Pub., 18 Arch 8St., Boston 





‘* BIIBI,. A Comedy of Toys.” 
THE BEST SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


A Play by Charles Barnard, author of *‘ The 
County Fair.” Uses 60 to 150 children—all 
grades. Dates should be booked immediate- 
ly. Our producers do all the work of preparation. 

Write for circulars giving endorsements of Princi- 
pals, terms. etc. Address W. L. HATCH 

Box 33, Chickering Hall, New "York. 


Needs no disguise 


because it 
disagreeable 





from all 
and 


free 
taste 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


ilways of the highest standard of quality, 
10w prepared by a new process, whereby the 
il is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
veginning of the process of manufacture until 
t is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent 
ng contamination of any kind and excluding 
dl impurities 


ive this new Oilatrial. Askfor Peter Moller's Oil and see 
chat the bottle -- a flat, oval one -- bears our name as a sents. 
Notice the date in peforated letters at bottom of the label 


Schieffelin G C>., New York. 

AGENT Gents $100 A MONTH AND EXPENSES. 
Ladies WE FURNISH EVERYTHING. 

You work at home or travel, showing, appointing agents, 

and taking orders. Patented “* Quaker” Bath Cab 

inet. 97,000 sold. Demand unlimited. Home ne 

cessity. Turkish, Het Air, Vapor, Sulphur 

or Medicated Baths at Home. 8 eta. Puri 

7 7 al 


Cures 

tiem. Neuraigi LaGrippe 
tarrh, Female | aie Skin 
Nerve, Kidney woubien Beautifies Complexion 

Guaranteed best made, Price 5 ibs, Write 


toe t 
today.Book Free. K. WORLD MFG. CO.,Cincinaath® 


is 


odor. 


is 












AIR BRUSH 
MFG, Co 


Are making and selling 
the best art tool in use 
Applies color by jet of 
air, enabling the artist 
to do the best work 
cheaply rather than to 
docheap work. No studio 
complete without it. A 
good thing for an ama 
teur. Circular free. 


Address AIR BRUSH MFG. CO., 
10 Nassau St., Rockford, Til., U. 8. A. 
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Solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes. 
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MACBETH 


In the Student’s Series of English Classics 
NOW READY 


Thirty-four volumes have been published, All the books of this series are substantially bound 
in cloth; the texts are unabridged and of the best authority; the editors are well known teachers 
and the prices are low. 

After its use as a class book the studnt has a handsome volume for his library. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


nm East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 





MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING 


MAY’S SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGIES, 


A Two-Book course for Primary and Intermediate Classes, Consisting of 


MAY’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY, 
MAY’S HUMAN ANATOMY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Containing practical facts—expressed in simple language—easily under- 
stood—copious illustrations: Excellent Suggestions for Health Exercises. 


SEE THAT THIS SERIES IS USED IN YOUR SCHOOL. 
Special Terms for Introduction. Correspondence Invited. 
WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, 43-45-47 East Tenth St., New York. 





BOOKS RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Our three new courses in drawing—arranged to meet in a thoroughly practical way all the differ- 
ent schoo! conditions, and being in harmony with the soundest educational and artistic princi- 
ples, and the most successful school-room experience, Are now ready, 


4. FOR CITY SCHOOLS. 
THE PRANG ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Text-books for purty andteachers. Examples contributed for pupils’ study by the leadiog artists of 
the day—C. D, Gisson, F, S. Cuurcu, Assotr THayer, ArTHUR W. Dow, Winstow Homer, Ross Turner, 
Cuaries Woopsury and others, Lessons in the elements ot both Fine Arts and Industrial ‘art: practical, 
educational and esthetic, Pupils draw from nature, from interesting objects and models, from the pose 
and from reproductions of famous historic ornament. The study of harmony :n space relations and in 
color is provided. Abundant opportunity is given for work in optional subjects and for individual cheice 
as to manner of rendering, with pencil, pen-and-ink, or brush. 


iI, FOR SCHOOLS IN SMALLER CITIES AND TOWNS. 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-beoks for pupils and teachers. Work at once practical and artistic, but condensed and simp)i- 
fied to meet the needs of schools with closely limited time for the subjec!. Abundant and helpful examples 
for study in connection with individual work, showing good methods of drawin Large room for 
optional exercises, Opportunity for brush-work or work with colored papers or boi Close correlation 
with Nature Study and other lines of grade instruction, 


UI, FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS, 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-books for pupils and teachers. Simple, practical, closely related to every-day affairs and well 
adapted to the development of individual skill, good taste, and enjoyment of beauty both in nature and in 
the products of industrial art and fine art. He pful examples of drawing for study. Opportunities and 
helps for the study of Color, 

For illustrated, descriptive circu'ars, giving full particulars in regard to these various Courses, the 

rading of text-books, desirable equipments of other material for the work, etc., etc., address the pub- 


ishers, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 5 West «8th St, New York. 





Recent Text-Books That Meet All the Requirements: 


THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 


The newest and best in vertical writing, with special features of great teaching 
value that secure in the shortest time a round vertical hand with ease to both teacher 
and pupil; that can be rapidly written and is as easy to read as print. Sample set 
sent for 25 cents, short course 15 cents. 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 


for beginners in the study. On the experiment plan. The most satisfactory text-book 
for Grammar Schools. The apparatus required is simple, inexpensive and easily pro- 
cured or constructed. Sample copy sent for 30 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., - - Boston and Chicago. | 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA | 
10-12 BOYLSTON GT, 29-33 &. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1828 AROH ST. 











And at New York prices, singly 
or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, /ree, of school books of ai/ 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 
HINDS & NOBLE 
New York City 





PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 
working, Carpentry, and Kindred 
Subjects, Suited to the use 
of Teachers in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Circular on Application. 


WILLIAIPI T. COPMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 


Home Exercise 


is required by all who lead an in- 
door or entary lite; school 
teachers, bookkeepers, etc. No 
apparatus tor home exercising 
coveis the field so thoroughly as 
our Chest Weights. By simply 
following the chart furnished with 
.each machine all the muscles of 
J the body may be easily and pleas- 
ap ant y exercised, and with suffi- 
* cient variations in the movements 
10 relieve it of monotony. 
Single and Double Arm'"Chest 
Weights from $7.50 upward. 
Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Sweaters and Athletic 
Outfits and Supplies of every description. 
Fail and Winter Sports Catalogue now ready. 


A.G. Spalding & Bros. |Spalding-Bidwell Co. 


126-130 Nassau St. 29, 31, 33 W. 42d St. 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an idea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
method of education, ” has “the bes auty of sim- 
plicity.” One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead of time.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivable ques- 
tion from every conceivable point of view. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive circular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO. 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 











END for THE Boston COLLECTION 

OF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. A cloth 

bound book of 124 pages, containing 

sixty-two, carefully selected and interest- 
| ing stories. — wake mail, 60 cents. 


I L. HAMMETT 00., 352 Wesorere Street 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


© books of any description—School Books, crt 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 





| 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, me, (48th Street), New Yor’. 
| Catalogue on application. Imp Importations promptly made 
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The “IDEAL” School and College Lantern 


Showing improved go degree arc lamp and rheostat. May be used with S system of electric 
lighting. Adopted exclusively by Boston schools and many others in New England 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., 


Manufacturers, 





26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


SELLING AGENTS : 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York City. 
JAMES G. BIDDLE, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa 








tetheree Per HOLE St ee, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








SCHOOL DESKS | SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Adjustable or Standard. We have a fine | —small and large orders receive alike 
line of both styles. We sell goods as a | careful and prompt attention. Our goods 
matter of business, but strive also to merit | are modern, reliable and moderate in cost. 


the confidence of our patrons. Catalogue free. 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


315-321 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 74 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 





PRODEKOOTKOD? KOR) KODIR OOD KOO? KODNEE MODERN HYGIENIC 


about our Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. That 3 SCHOOL- ROOM SEATING 
is, everybody who reads the papers. We wish now 


to tell everybody about our new slides for lanterns and : : 
| 














especially about our ia , : 
To those interested in the matter 


we invite special attention to our 


j croR ADJUSTABLE DESK 


; WITH SEMI-REVOLVING CHAIR. 


o 








Dd Removes every Objection hitherto urged against 

chair-desks, and affords the ideal adele -room 
z seating. Meets the ideas of the most advanced 
3 educators. Adopted in many of the best schools 








ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR 


for school and other house lighting. This Acetylene 
Gas gives the purest and cheapest light and is the : aye" 
safest for health and use—next to sunlight. // you ; used. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


EMD) Ke >) KAD) HB). 


of the country and universally liked wherever: 


have not received our catalogues and circulars lately, We also make st: tionary desks, and a full line 


write for them. Ifyou are interested in any kind of : 
education you must keep posted about our productions. q 


e 
’ 
COOP: 


of School Supplies Blackboards our specialty 
Complete catalogue sent on application 


| 





J.B. COLT & COMPANY eee 
¥ 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 

189 La Sauce St., Cuicaco,ILi. 131 Pest St., San Francisco, Car, 

eo we may bnow you saw this advertisement. so" ¥OMT letter $7. THOMAS KANE & COMPANY. 
Gr Keen Kee): Koen Keon Kean coer keen KeanKa CHICAGO, ILL, RACINE, Wis. 
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THIS COUNTRY OF OURS 


By Benxsamrs Haraisos, Ex-President of the United States 12mo. $1.50. 
American Civics is generally recognized as of prime importance in our 
public school education, For suc h study teachers will find in Gen. Harri 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Sleep: Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychology | 

Bv MARIE DE MANACEINE. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 

The New Psychology. By E.W.Scrirrure. i2mo. $1.25. 

Judged from the standpoint of the practical teacher this is the most im 
portant work which has yet appeared dealing with theremarkable advances 
which the study of mental phenomena has made within the last few years. 
Setting aside all abstract discussion of mental “ forces” the author deals 
directly with the methods and results of psychological experiment 


THE SCRIBNER 
SFRIES OF SCHOOL READING 


The writings of standard authors ae »ted in price and general make-up 
for supplementary school reading. The cover design Is artistic and attrac- 
tive and each volume is exceptionally qualifi+4, both as to subject matter 
and its presentation, to fascinate and instruct children at the same time 
Price, 60 cents, net each, Introduction price, 54 cents. 


Fanciful Tales. By Frank R. Stockton. 
schools by Julia Elizabeth Langworthy, 
Schools. With an introduction by Mary E. 
illustrations. 

~The Hoosier School Boy. By Edward Eggleston. Specially arranged 
by the author for use as a Reader in schools and with the addition of 
Definitions and Occasional Notes and Questions. 

Children’s Stories in American Literature. 
Wright. First Book 1660-1860. 12mo, 249 pages. 
12mo0, 277 pages. 


Edited with notes for use in 
Teacher in the Chicago Public 
Burt, 135 pages, 4 full-page 


By Henrietta C. 
Second Book 1860-1896. 


With the Declaration of Independence, 


f The Constitution, 
illustrated and containing 40 maps, 


purchasing any particular group of Books 





Scribner’s Latest School Publications 


son’s volume the best possible text-book, one Which cannot fail to promote | The 
intelligent patriotism and a faithful discharge of the duties of citizensbip. | 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES 


IN PRESS: 


A History of the United States of America for Schools. 


Select Bibliogra 
By Wiveur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford. 


New List of Books for School Libraries. 


A List prepared with great care containing over three hundred titles suitably classified and graded. 


Write for Special Circulars and Text-Book Catalogues. 


CHARLES SCRI BN ER'S SONS, 


THE AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


The Colonial Era.—1492-1756. Rev. GeorGe P. Fisner,D.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History js Yale University. With three maps 
l2mo Ready. $1.25 

French Nod ar and the Revolution .—1756-1783 

SLOANE, Ph.D., Professor of History in Riscmes “University. 

maps. 12mo. Ready. $1.25. 


The Making of the Nation. 


By WiLuiamM M- 
With 


1733-1817. By General Francis A. WALKER’ 
-resident of the — achusetts Tuatitute of Technology With' maps. 
12mo. Ready. $1.2 
| TRe Middle Period 
Professor of History, 
bia College. With maps. 12mo. Ready. 
TheC tyet, \War and Reconstruaction,—1860-18i7. By Joun W. Bur 
GEss, Ph , LL.D.. Professor of History, Political Science, and Interna 

tional L = in Columbia College. With maps. l2mo. Jn press. 

‘One of the most valuable contributions as yet made to the connected 
history of the United States and iscertain to find « a place in every city and 
town library and among the prescribed text-books of our colleges and 
schools,’”’—N. 


Psychological Method of Teaching and Studying Languages. 
NEW VOLUME 


FIRST FACTS and SENTENCES IN FRENCH 


By_ Victor Betis, Director of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, and 
HOWARD Swan, Director of the Ceutral School of Foreign Tongues, 
London. 12mo. 65 cents, net. 


-1817-1860. By 
Political Science 


Joun W. BurGeEss, Ph.D., LLD.» 
and International Law in Colum 
$i. 75. 


A book for beginners which teaches the idiomatic language of ordinary 
life in the most natural way. 


PLATO THE TEACHER 


Being Selections from the Apology, Euthydemus, Protagoras, 
Phedrus, Republic, and Phaedo of Plato. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by WILLIAM Lowe Bryan, Ph.D., Professor of Ph'losophy in Indiana 
University, and CHARLOTTE LOWE BRYAN, A.M. }2mo. $1.50, net 
A book which aims to present the greatest of all philosophers as a teacher 

of mankind rather than as athinker. Jowett’s translation is used. 


Symposium, 


phies, Chronologies and Suggestive Questions to Pupils. Richly 


Special inducements are offered to those 


Special Discount to Teachers. 


1537157 Fifth Ave., New York. 











SOME BOOKS OF SPECIAL spgciaL BRAIN FOOD 


INTEREST T0 TEACHERS 


Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum - 
American Popular Speaker 
Barnard’s History and Civil Gov’t 
Beebe’s First School Year 
Baldwin’s Four Great Americans 
Hegel’s Educational Ideas 
Hinsdale’s American Government 
Hinsdale’s Studies in Education 

Hinsdale’s History and Civil Gov’t of Ohio 
Hyde’s Words as they Look - 
Jackman’s How to Organize Mothers’ Round Tables 
Jackman’s Nature Study Record 
Krohn’s Practical Lessons in Psychology 1.25 
Lewis’s History and Civil Gov’t of West Virginia 1.00, 
Morgan’s British Authors 4.50 
Manual of Useful Information 2.00 | 
Niles’s History and Civil Government of Minnesota 1.00 | | 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 4.25 | 
Practical Lessons in Science 4. 25 | 
Scull’s Greek Mythology .00| 
Seerley and Parish’s His’y and Civil Gov’ t of Iowa 1 -00 | 
The Teacher in Literature 1.25 | 
The Comprehensive Speaker 1.00 | 


Single copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


of Missouri 1.00 


1.25 
1.00 
4.00 


| of mental or nervous exhaustion. 








AND NERVE TONIC. 








VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain andbody, It 
contains the phosphoid element of the ox-brain and wheat germs 
The formula is on each label. During past 30 years it has re- 
stored strength and vigor to thousands of over-worked, brain- 
wearied men and women. It is a preventive, as well as a curative, 
It gives active brain and nerves 
exactly what they need. Vitalized Phosphites is a highly con- 
| centrated white powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 
| Endorsed by leading physicians and brain-workers, 


Rly 


Tf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared 


56 W. 25th Street, 
only by 


New York City. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


This is the best known remedy and preventive for cold in the head 
and sore throat. Easy to apply and quick to cure. By mail, 50 cents, 





XUM 


